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NEWS OF THE FARMING, WORLD. 





Qur Washington Correspondent Tells What 
progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. » 
The government now stands ready 

to examine, test exhaustively and 

report on the 

ADAPTABILITY FOR ROAD MAKING PUR- 

POSES 


of any material that may be sent it 
py eny farmer. More, it will testall 
samples of available materials that 
he may send, and report which will 
render the best service and will last 
the longest. As a macadam road 
costs from $8,000 to $10,000 per mile, 
and a difference in the choice of ma. 
terials may make it last anywhere 
from two to thirty years, the enor- 
mous value to the tax payers of 
selecting the best material—which 
often costs as little as the poorest— 


is obvious. 


The work of testing is carried on 
in the ‘‘road materials” laboratory, 
presided over by L. W. Page, a Har- 
yard graduate, who last December 
gave up @ seven years connection 
with the Massachusetts State Road 
Management to take charge of it 
Mr. Page had to absolutely create 
the laboratory ; nothing of the kind 
had ever been done before by the 
government and there were no ma- 
chines, no processes, no methods nor 
tests—nothing, in fact, but the bare 
rooms. Since then, Mr. Page has 
designed machines to test the abra- 
sion co-efficients, the cementing 
valuation and the toughness of the 
rocks sent him, and is now having 
constructed a machine to test their 
hardness, which is the factor of least 
importance for accurate determina. 
tion in road building. 

Limited appropriation and a lim- 
ited force still restrict the work of 
the laboratory, which at present is 
able to complete about two tests per 
day, each requiring two to three 
days to oarry out. It is therefore 
confining its attention to requests 
sent in from country road builders 
and letting the immense paving ma. 
terials’ interests go for the present. 
Later on, it will take up this work. 
Just now it is not anxious for adver- 
tisement, as a very little more work 
than now reaches it would swamp it 
altogether. Still, any person or com- 
munity intending to build a road 
ought to send to it samples of all ma- 
terial that are available in sufficient 
quantities, with a request to be in- 
formed which is the best for the 
purpose. By so doing, they may 
save thousands of dollars in repairs. 

The Census Office has sent out a 
bulletin giving : 

THE COTTON OROP OF 1900, 
compiled from statistics furnished 
by the ginners. This is the second 
bulletin on this subject issued by the 
Census Bureau; the materials for 
the first were gathered by the enu- 
merators; those for the present one 
were gathered through the mails. 
Every one of the 29,000 ginning 
establishments in the United States 
has been heard from, either directly 
or indireotiy. The Census Office 
now possesses a complete list of 
these, with the capacity of each as 
shown by the quantities of cotton 
handled; and itis able to keep this 
list in perfect condition by the elimi- 
nation of abandoned establishments 
and the addition of new ginneries. 
The success of the inquiry is due 
Mainly to the direct appeal made to 
the ginners by the Census Office, for 
individual co-operation in this work. 
They have been made to see their 
Own interests will be promoted by 
annual official reports of the cotton 
crop, upon the accuracy of which 
they can depend. From hundreds 
of them the Census Office has re- 
ceived flattering letters in regard to 
its first report, and the great advan- 
tages which must acorue from a 
regular continuance of the collection 
of these statistics in this manner. 
The crop of 1900 is found to be 10,- 
123,027 bales of the average weight 
of 500 pounds, or to 5,061,512,294 
Pounds, an increase of 840,174 com- 
mercial bales over the crop of 1899. 

The death of President McKinley 
‘nd the space allotted thereto and to 





INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS 
AT BUFFALO 


to pass almost unnoticed, even the 
resolutions adopted thereat being 
crowded out of the papers by the 
press of other matter. Yet some of 
these were important and, consider- 
ing the size and enthusiasm of the 
meeting, were worthy of a better 
fate. The following extracts from 
them were obtained from Martin 
Dodge, Chief of the Office of Road In- 
quiries of the Agricultural Depart 
ment. They have never been pub- 
lished, even in the farming papers. 

Briefly, the resolutions are—that 
the need for investigation and educa- 
tion by the government in regard to 
roads is more pressing now than 
ever; that the public roads office 
should be enlarged to a bureau, and 
its appropriation increased to $150,- 
000 a year; that the work of the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association is 
heartily commended; that State as- 
sociations should be organized in 
each State and Territory ; that thanks 
are extended to the roads which or- 
ganized and ran the good roads trains 
and the manufacturers that equipped 
them; that the policy of the post- 
office in requiring good roads as a 
pre-requisite to rural free delivery 
is commended ; that the roads in the 
Yellowstone Park should be so im- 
proved as to furnish an object lesson 
to the country. Three other reso- 
lutions seem worth printing in full. 
They are: 

‘*Resolved, That enterprise has 
demonstrated that the greatest prog- 
reas for good roads has been made in 
the States where the system of State 
co-operation has prevailed under the 
direction and control of a State High- 
way Commission or Engineering De- 
partment. Therefore, we recom- 
mend this plan to the several States 
as far as the same may be applicable 
to their conditions. 

“2. That this Congress endorses 
the use of convict labor where prac- 
ticable, in the work on public roads 
or in the preparation of materials 
therefor, thereby taking the convicts 
out of competition with honest labor. 

‘3, That this Congress heartily ap- 
proves of the use of the wide tire on 
all public roads and the substitution 
of the payment of the usual road 
taxes in cash instead of in labor.’’ 

‘There is 

LOTS OF MONEY IN FARMING,”’ 
said Prof. Myron Whitney, Chief of 
the Division of soils of the Agricul- 
tural Department, ‘if the farmers 
will only take pains to be up to date 
in their management. For instance, 
take the growers of Sumatra tobacco 
in the Connecticut valley. Like all 
the farmers up there, they have been 
living on the ragged edge of failure 
for years. Some of them had been 
making fair profits at growing to- 
bacco in the open, but these were 
comparatively few. Last year the 
Department went up there and 
showed them how toraise Sumatra 
tobacco under cover at a profit of 
$1,000 an acre. Now, some of them 
have invested about $20,000 in fol- 
lowing the Department’s example 
under direction of a tobacco expert 
to whom the government pays $4,000 
a year. They will get all their in. 
vestment back this summer and will 
make a clear profit of $1,000 an acre 
besides. Those who hadn’t the 
money to go into this—it cost about 
$400 an acre to start—or who were 
not sufficiently up to date to do so, 
will make only a small profit. The 
moral is that farmers should find 
out what crops are best for their soil 
and should use modern methods in 
raising and rotating them. If they 
do this, their profit is reasonably 
certain 

“For another instance, take the 
lands in southern Maryland which 
have been to a large extent aban- 
doned,’’ continued Prof. Whitney. 
‘“‘These lands at the best sell, when 
under cultivation, at $10 an acre, yet 
they are quite as good as similar 
lands in Lancaster Co,, Pa., that 
readily bring $125 an acre—the 
DIFFERENCE LYING SOLELY IN’ THE 

MANAGEMENT. 
The Pennsylvania farmer works his 
own land; he rotates his crops; he 
raises practically everything he eats 





Maryland farmer with lands equally 
rich, rents his farm, raises only to- 
bacco, wheat and corn; sells his to- 
bacco in competition with Ohio to- 
bacco and without special attention ; 
sells his wheat in competition with 
the great Western farms—and buys 
flour sent to him from a distance; 
and feeds his corn to his work stock 
—result, poverty, and in many cases 
abandonment. Yet there is no rea- 
son at all why he shouldn’t be as 
prosperous as his Pennsylvania con. 
frere.’’ 
A. B. Marriott, 
Washington, D. C. 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

,it is not so easy a matter to deter. 
mine just the best variety of wheat 
for any farmer to grow, although 
the market is flooded with plenty of 
different kinds and an abundance of 
literature concerningeach. The fact 
is that each farmer must find out 
through experience just what vari- 
ety will do the best. After all one 
must cling to old standard varieties 
until something better isfound. It 
would be folly indeed for any farmer 
to purchase seed of anew variety 
and plant ‘acres of it before he had 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
its advantages. Take the concensus 
of opinion of farmers in regard to 
the half dozen leading varieties of 
wheat, and it will be found that no 
definite decision is reached. Advo- 
cates of each variety must modify 
his opinions and conclusions so that 
no definite news is conveyed. Even 
the expsriment stations cannot say 
conclusively that this or that variety 
will be the best on farms‘of such a 
section. Now the factis that some 
of the best varieties of wheat’ used 
to-day are old standard ones, and 
they have not run out except on cer- 
tain soils and regions. A fine variety 
of wheat need not run out provided 
proper culture and selection are 
given. There is consequently no 
need to purchase new and untried 
varieties, although it is always well 
to set aside an acre of ground for ex- 
perimental work. On this land plant 
as many new varieties as necessary, 
keeping strict account of the amount 
of seed used, and the amount of the 
yield. By a little comparison in this 
way it is easy to ascertain whether 
a new variety is superior to the old. 
Even when this has been shown by 
one year’s culture it is well to pro- 
ceed slowly and merely plant a few 
acres with the seeds the following 
year. Thenif the test is successful 
its culture can be extended. In this 
way one keeps abreast of the times, 
and at the same time runs no risk. 
The farmer who buys new varieties 
of seed wheat on the recommenda- 
tion of others is in a fair way to 
meet with a great setback. He may 
be successful, but the chances are 
even that he will fail. Because 
somebody in an adjoining State hap. 
pens to raise an immense crop with 
a certain variety it does not follow 
that the same can be accomplished 
elsewhere. There are soil, the climate, 
and many other conditions to con 
sider. Experiencein farming makes 
men proceed more and more oare- 
fully each year in adopting new 
methods and varieties of plants. 
There is too much information flying 
around loosely. It is wise to test 
any new recipe before using if whole 
sale. Then we know of what we 
are speaking and doing, and the 
science becomes an exact one. 

C. T. HILu. 

Very few people know how to keep 
honey. The average housewife will 
generally put it in the cellar or into 
the refrigerator for safe keeping— 
about the two worst places possible 
Honey is kept very different from 
fruit. It is thoroughly ripe when 
taken from the hive and will, there- 
fore not ferment unless placed ina 
cool, moist place. We learn from 
the bees thatit should be kept dry 
and warm, asthey keepit. In the 
kitchen cupboard is a good place for 
it, or any room where salt will keep 
perfectly dry. Even a temperature 
of 100 degrees is not too hot for 





honey.—F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 
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A McDowell County Farmer Tells What 

Methods He Has Found Most Profitable. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Wheat sowing time has now come 
again, and the farmers are getting 
ready to sow their wheat. Someare 
buying their fertilizers, drills, and 
hurrows with which to putin their 
wheat, while some are going to sow 
it the old way—just simply sow it 
down with the hands and plow it in 
with a shovel plow. 

Now, every energetic man who 
sows wheat this fall wants to realize 
just as large profit as he possibly 
can. In this article we shall attempt 
to give some profitable ideas from 
what knowledge we have gained by 
experience and by observation while 
traveling through the State from 
Tennessee to the coast, and from 
South Carclina to. Virginia in several 
places. 

We find that a majority of the 
farmers of North Carolina sow too 
much wheat and do not prepare the 
soil well enough before they sow. If 
we will sow fewer acres, prepare the 
soil better, use more fertilizer to the 
acre, put the wheat in the ground 
with more oare, use nothing but first- 
Class seed, and sow iton time, we 
will make a better profit on our 
wheat and do leas work in sowing 
and harvesting. 

Now, we’ wish first to notice how 
we should 
PREPARE OUR GROUND BEFORE SOWING 
wheat. If we wish to sow wheat for 
a profit, we should never sow it after 
corn, cotton, or cane, because if the 
soil we sow in wheat is to yielda 
profitable cropit must receive a good 
supply of ammonia which is caught 
from the air by certain plants and 
conveyed to the roots and deposited 
in the ground that the next crop may 
get the benefit. 

Neither corn, cotton, nor cane 
store any ammonia in the ground, 
but draw away what there may be 
init. There is but one time in the 
year when the ammonia is caught 
and deposited in the ground and that 
is during the summer or growing 
season. And wheat is sown just as 
this season closes and is cut off just 
as it begins, therefore you plainly 
see that if we sow down our wheat 
after a crop that has drawn away all 
the ammonia, no matter how we may 
fertilize, we need not expect a profit- 
able yield of wheat. And wheat to 
bring a profitable yield should not be 
sown after wheat, unless we have a 
good coat of peas on the ground after 
the wheat was taken off, and yet not 
every time will this bring a profit- 
able yield. 

Now that we may get a profitable 
yield off our wheat sown: The first 
thing,our ground needs to have rested 
one year and not have anything done 
toitatall. Then the second year go 
in the winter and take a turning 
plow and letit down as deep as it 
will go if the land is light, mixed 
sand and olay, but if it is all clay let 
your turning plow down as far as it 
will go and let a subsoiler go right 
behind it. Then leave the ground 
alone until about the 10th of June, 
and go and cross plow your land with 
ashovel plow. Then sow down with 
about 14% or 2 bushels of peas to the 
acre and harrow them in, and leave 
them alone until you wish to cut them 
for hay, Then go again with your 
turning plow and turn again just as 
deep as youcan. Then take ashovel 
or disc harrow and harrow it thor- 
oughly just before you get ready to 
sow your wheat. And when you 


| have done this you have your ground 


ready to bring a profitable yield of 
wheat. 

Some few years ago we took a lot 
of land that lay on a south hill side. 
It contained five acres of land and 
had lain out and was pastured for 
about four years before. We pre- 
pared it the way above described and 
it yielded that crop 75 bushels on 
the five acres, or about 15 bushels 
per acre. This was a very profitable 
yield for the land. The fall follow- 
ing this we turned under just the 
natural growth of weeds and sowed 
it down again just as we did before. 
And asI failed to tell how we put 
the wheat in before, I will tell now. 





We drilled it in with our old-fash- 


13 per cent. acid phosphate to the 
acre. The second year we did the 
same and the five acres brought 
about 40 bushels to the five acres, or 
eight bushels to the acre, just a little 
over half the yield of the year before. 
Just as soon as this crop was off we 
sowed the land down in peas and 
turned them under at sowing time 
and drilled the wheat in with a Buck- 
eye disc drill, putting the same kind 
and same amount of fertilizer to the 
acre, and it brought between 45 and 
50 bushels to the five acres, about 
9% to the acre; but a slight increase 
over the year before. That fall we 
turned under the weeds again and 
sowed the wheat down in like man- 
ner as before, and it brought about 
20 bushels to the five acres, not one- 
third it brought the year we sowed 
it after it had rested. 

From the above you see the first 
thing essential to bring a profitable 
crop of wheat is to have rested land. 
One year is enough rest then grow a 
crop of something that will deposit 
in the ground a good amount of am- 
monia. 

From the experience I have had, 
there is nothing so good for this as a 
good coat of cow peas. There is no 
pea that is as good for this purpose 
as the cow pea, for there is none that 
has so large vine and root as the cow 
pea. Some say the vineisno good 
to the ground. Idon’t think there 
is much good in turning under the 
vine, but the greater top the vine 
has the more ammonia it will catch 
from the air, and the more root the 
vine has the more ammoniait can 
receive from the vine and deposit in 
the ground. 

Farmers, if you expect to make a 
profitable crop of wheat, don’t sow it 
on a piece of land you have run in 
wheat and corn one after the other 

for years, for there has no ammonia 
entered the ground untilit has be. 
come tough or cloddy, and there is 
not life enough in the ground to 
bring a profitable crop of a grain that 
requires as much ammonia or alkali 
as wheat does. 

You find men all over the country 
who have land that ought to bring 
from eighteen to twenty bushels per 
acre, and they take lots of pains to 
sow it and fertilize it well, and make 
about eight to ten bushels to the 
acre, and they will say there is no 
psy in fertilizing ; and they have not 
perhaps let their lands rest in twenty 
years. 

I know a man who bought a run. 
down farm and moved on it afew 
years ago and there was some very 
good wheat land on it that had rested 
for about three years, and he turned 
it well in the winter and sowed peas 
on it and then turned again in the 
fall and sowed two acres down with 
his hand and harroweditin. Onthe 
two acres he made eighteen bushels 
of wheat and the next year he had 
taken in one more acre and he used 
200 pounds of 13 per cent. phosphate 
to the acre and drilled it well, and on 
the threeacres he made 30 bushels— 
but a Httle inorease over what he 
made by sowing with his hands. The 
trouble was his land needed to rest 
again and get in shape to receive the 
ammonia from the peas and weeds, 

If you will try resting your land 
one year and sowing in peas one year 
and then plow as I suggested, I think 
you will be pleased with the results. 

If I write again, I will speak on 


how to sow wheat. 
Zens. B. Pyatr. 


McDowell Co., N. C. 
= ae 
SORGHUM SEED. 

When the sorghum is ripe and 
still standing in the field, I go out 
among it and when I find a nice, 
strong stalk I cut the head off it, 
leaving about afoot of the stalk with 
the head. When I have cut all I 
want I tie the heads in bunches of 
about a dozen each, and hang them 
up to dry. When well dried I put 
them in a secure place where I leave 
them till planting time the following 
spring. I then take the heads in my 
hand one at a time and strike thom 
on the inside of a barrel until the seed 
is all shelled off. In this way I have 
seed that is sure to grow.—W. O. 





Denny, Piasa, Ill. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


XVIII. 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Tons of Dry 
Fertilizer Worth $1500-— Machine Pulver- 
ization to Make it More Soluble—One Ton 
to the Acre on 80 Aores of Cotton—Fedder 
Corn and Peas on the Other 80 Fertilized 
Also—The Eighty-Acre Pieces Alternately 
Used for Cotton—Late Peas or Beans 
Plowed Under Every Year. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

If the 300 sheep have been judi- 
ciously housed and all the available 
manure gathered and composted as 
above noted, asa result of a year’s 
work there should not be less than 
125 tons of dry fertilizer ready for 
use and so well mixed and chopped 
up that it may be applied with the 
seed of cotton, corn or small grain 
by some of the fertilizer machines 
now in use. . 

I never tried it, but believe that 
after the last mixing of the manure, 
if the whole mass should be run 
through an old fashioned (‘‘bunty’’) 
threshing machine, or a similar ma- 
chine process, it would promote ite 
solubility as plant food and facilitate 
its application to the land, to an ex- 
tent that would surely pay for the 
extra labor and expense. 

The above 125 tons when ready for 
use will not at most have cost over 
$300, for material and labor and will 
be worth $1,000 the year it is applied, 
and if the system is continued its 
effects will be worth half as much 
more in following years. An amount 
of equal value purchased from re- 
liable merchants would cost $12 a 
ton or $1,500 delivered on the planta- 
tion. These valuations are given 
from the standpoint of prices asked 
and paid at this time for high grade 
fertilizers. 

It is intended that this fertilizer 
shall be in such shape that it may be 
applied in the rows when planting 
the 80 acres in cotton, one ton to the 
acre. If possible, it should be ap- 
plied one-third in the row with the 
seed and two.thirds on each side and 
about six inches distant from the 
rows, completely covering it all over 
with dirt. The other 40 or 50 tons 
being applied to corn, potatoes, gar- 
den and such other things as require 
it. The 80-acres not in cotton, that 
is, the other half of the old 160 acre 
cotton field, can likely best be used 
by raising plenty of corn as an all 
round feed for the sheep, also fer- 
tilized. ’ 

If corn is raised the fodder should 
be shredded and fed. A better feed 
and more profitable crop is to drill it 
in thick, averaging a stalk every 
four inches and cutitia the milky 
or good roasting ear or glazed state 
for fodder corn and immediately sow 
or drill in cow peas. Having cutthe 
fodder corn with a corn harvester, 
shock and dry it sufficiently for the 
shredder, when it can be shredded 
and housed in loft of sheep barn. 
This fed with some peas and a good 
application of cotton seed meal 
thrown on it‘in the troughs, as else- 
where recommended for sheep barn, 
is a most rarely good sheep feed. 

This mixture carefully cured and 
made more or less strong with peas, 
cotton seed meal, and then steamed 
fresh every day, cannot be excelled 
for sheep, even for the most carefully 
stall-fed weathers. 

When ewes and weathers of the 
‘‘third cross,’’ such as I describe in 
Chapter XVI., are well fed on such 
food, the ewes may average 100 per 
cent. increase of lambs, and old 
weathers may be brought to average 
200 pounds gross and be sold in the 
best markets each spring at 6 cents 
per pound, $12 per head gross in full 
fleece; or if sold young as “spring 
lambs’’ they can be made to bring 
$10 to $12. The latteris generally 
the most profitable way to dispose 
of them if expressage is not too 
much. Of course such prices re- 


quire skilful handling and manage- 
ment. 


It is the manure from such sheep 


fedin the way that is so extremely 
valuable. 


The cow peas on the 80 acres above 
referred to may be partially ripened 
so as to get part of the peas for the 
sheep if needed and then, if possible 

before dead ripe, plow under. ~ ; 








. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 
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IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Our Washington correspondent’s 
letter this week contains valuable 
information for good roads advocates, 
while cotton farmers will be inter 
ested in the paragraph regarding the 
new plan for securing cotton croup 
statistios. More noteworthy than 
either of these features, however, 
is the interview with Prof. Milton 
Whitney, andin our next issue we 
purpose publishing an article giving 
at greater length Prof. Whitney’s 
opinions on the question he so enter 
tainingly discussed with our corre 
spondent. 

Weare glad to have Mr. Pyatt’s 
views on ‘Preparing Land for Wheat 
Sowing.’’ We have another article 
from him, ‘‘How to Sow Wheat,” 
which will appear next week. 

Samuel Archer’s letters grow more 
and more interesting. We should 
like to have all cotton farmers study 
the one published this week. For 
cotton growers it is certainly the 
most interesting chapter Mr Archer 
has yet written. 

An inquiry in regard to sage grow 
ing is answered on page 8. And this 
statement reminds us that our In 
quiry Department has been rather 
dull toc several months. This we 
regret. Any inquiry regarding 
farming sent to us will be freely un 
awered by an authority upon the 
subject mentioned. We are always 
glad to receive such inquiries, fur 
thereby we learn what subjects are 
being most thought about and talked 
about. 

The poem given on page 4 this 
week is Bryant’s ‘‘Chanatopsis "’ 
Last week we published his ‘‘Death 
of the Flowers,’’ and next week an- 
other of his poems will be published. 
Ones of his best, ‘‘To # Water Fowl,’’ 
appeared in these columns severai 
weeks ago. Hereafter we expect to 
publish on page 4 selections from buat 
one poet each month, thus giving 
four or five of the best known poems 
of each author before taking up an 
other. 

“Our Social Chat’’ re-appears in 
this number, and we regret that we 
* are ever compelled to go to press 

without this department. Scores of 
entertaining writers are numbered 
among its contributors, and it seems 
to us that our lady readers alone, 
even if there were no other contribu 
tors, should use two or three columns 
each week in the discussion of sub- 
jects of interest to them. 

We believe that the churn de 
eribed by Mr. A. M. Hunter on page 
8, is a valuable invention, and we 

~ tuke the liberty of publishing the 
following extracts from a private 
letter from him in regard toit: ‘It 
has worked for us like a charm for 
three years and rans so light that 

aimost any child can operateit. 1 

know it has rested one tired and 

some times sick wife, and often when 
the ‘old man’ is awfully tired, he 
churns by way ofa rest. If justone 
poor hard-worked wife or daughter, 
or even old grandpa, can get the 


churn, and get the comfort out of it 


we have, I will be paid for my 
trouble.’’ 

Ont Correspondence column is un- 
msually full this week, and we are 
glad thatit is so. 


have it disoussed by other contribua- 
tors. 


Arma. 


Mr. Calvin, we 
think, has been misinformed in 
some particulars, but we publish his 
letter cheerfully ani shall be glad to 


A BIT OF TRAVEL, AND SOME THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY IT. 


In an article published last week 
we gave our impressions of the Pan- 
American Exposition. And now, 
other subjects for editorial comment 
being scarce, we may be pardoned 
for describing briefly some of the 
more noteworthy features of the trip 
to and from Buffalo. 

We went witha party of North 
Carolina newspaper folk, and the 
trip from Norfolk to New York was, 
for a number of us, our first ocean 
trip worthy of the name. It was 
about eight o’clock on one of the 
most beautiful of September nights 
that we left Norfolk. The full moon 
sailed through an unclouded sky 
and old ocean never looked more 
beautiful than in its silvery light 
The temperature, too, was perfect, 
and the ocean breeze was soft and 
zephyr-like. But a first ocean trip 
would be incomplete without sea 
sickness, and before morning many 
of our ‘‘land-lubbers’’ had succumbed 
to the malady. We are prepared to 
say that itis not very pleasant, and 
we refer any one who doubts this 
Statement to a certain mountain 
quill-driver who was one of our 
party. While on deck enjoying(?) 
to. the fullest extent this particular 
phase of ocean travel, the stiff breeze 
took his new Sunday hat off his head 
and carried it far out into the waves. 
‘‘Let it go,’’ he said, raising his head 
a moment, ‘‘let if go; I don’t feel 
like I shall ever wanta hat again, 
anyhow !"’ 

So it was not with very deep re 
gret that we finally came in sight of 
New York’s sky sorapers and, very 
soon thereafter, landed on terra 
In this great city we again 
spent a few dayssight-sesing. Some 
of the more famous objects of inter- 
eat were briefly described in The 
Progressive Farmer a year ago, and 
we shall not weary the reader by a 
repetition. 

* * * * * * 


One of New York's now features, 
however, not to be seen a year ago, 
bat which is now practically com 
plete, is the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans Mnch has been said of 
itin the press, and rightly so, for 
the sentiment which prompted it and 
which has been so well executed is 
worthy of all commendation. This 
Hall of Fame ia a granite colonnad:, 
500 feet long, built about the Library 
of New York University. Itis the 
gift of Miss Helen Gould, and oos'! 
about $250,000. It contains 150 
panels in which are to be set the 
names of that number of gre: 
Americans—the greatest Americans 
in the several departments of human 
effort, as agreed upon by the com 
mittee charged with their selection, 
this committee consisting of one 
hundred distinguished educators, 
jurists, and literary men, represent 
ing every State in the Union.’’ Twen 
ty nine names were agreed upon last. 
year and 21 others will be selectud 
next year, after which five new 
names will be xdded each fifth yeu: 
until the roll is complete. The 29 
names already chosen are as follows, 
in the order of preference shown 
them by the 97 electors: 

George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benjami: 
Franklin, Ulysses 8. Grant, Johnu 
Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralyo 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Wash. 
ington Irving, Jonathan Edwards, 
Samnel F’. B. Morse, David Glasgow 
Farragut, Henry Cluy, Nathanie! 
Hawthorne, George Peabody, Robert 
B. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, 
John James Audubon, Horace Mann, 
Henry Ward Beecher, James Kent, 
Joseph Story, John Adams, William 
Kilery Channing, Gilbert Stuart, Asa 
Gray. 

Each tablet bears, in addition to 
the name of the man so honored, the 
year of his birth and that of his 
death and a brief and pertinent quo. 
tation from his writings. Some ot 
these inscriptions are well worth re- 
membering. These three, for in- 
stance : . 

“Ropest Epwarp Len.—Daty 
then is the sublimest word.in our 
language. Do your daty in all things. 
You cannot do more, you should 
never wish to do less.’’ 

“HENRY WARD BEEOHER.—It mat- 
ters little to me what sohool of 
theology rises or falls, so only that 
Christ may rise in all his Father's 
glory fall-orbed upon the darkness 
of this world.”’ 


ward beyond my stay on earth I see 


more powerful. But to make her 
prosperity more than superficial, her 





moraland intellectual development 
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should keep pace with her material 
growth.’’ 

We know of no more inspiring me- 
morial to greatness than this Hall of 
Fame with its twenty-nine tablets 
dedicated to the memory of men 
who have ‘“‘served well this mortal 
race,’’ and—even more eloquent and 
inspiring—its vacant panels which 
remind us so impressively of great 
deeds yet to be done and great men 
yet to rise up and wina place with 


these immortals of the past. 
* * * * * * 


curate idea of the immensity of New 
York City. Three out of every 100 
Americans live init. Take only the 
policemen and their families, or the 


Very very few people have an ac- | 





lawsers and their families, or the 
doctors and their families, and with | 
either class alone you can found a} 
city more populous than any to be | 
found in North Carolina. This is! 
not an idle statement, but is mathe. | 
matically correct. The exact num- | 
ber of lawyers, for instance, is 7,755. | 
Multiply this number by five, the) 
size of an average family, or even by | 
three, and compare this imaginary | 
city of lawyers with the popula- | 
tion of the largest town in our State. 
Again, you could stow away Wil | 
mington’s entire population. in two | 
or three of New York’s largest struc- 
tures—in two or three like the Park | 
Row Building, for example, with its 
31 stories towering 390 feet in air, 
its 950 offices, 2,080 windows, and a 


working force of 3,500 tenants. 
* * * * * * 


And how poverty and opulence, 
rags and splendor, elbow each other 
in this great city! As you go up 
Fifth Avenue, with the magnificent 
residences of the Vanderbilts, Rocke. 
fellers, Goulds and Astors on either 
hand, if seems hard to realize that a 
few minutes’ walk would take you 
to places of misery and want. Yet 
this is true. To illustrate: You 
may stop at 25th street and examine 
the famous: Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
built at « cost of $12,000,000, in which 
people are living who are suid to pay 
$100 per day the year round for their 
rooms. Yetyouneed not take along 
walk to find repulsive holes where 
regularly wretched men pay 15 
cents per night for places whereon 
to lay their heads. Better are con- 
ditions in the Old North State where 
there is neither extreme wealth nor 
great poverty, and where the struggle 
for peif and power is not so godless 
and unscrupulous. A Northern pas- 
tor, writing in a well known relig. 
ious journal the week before our 
trip, had this to say of conditions in 
the North—a picture somewhat over- 
drawa, we think, but applicable to 
more than one Northern city : 

“The commercial spirit of the 
North subordinates everything to its 
own interests. Speaking generally, 
you cannot understand Northern 
life without keeping this fact in 
mind. The very thing which has 
made the North famous and strong 
and rich has proven to bea snare, 
Money getting isa prime necessity, 
even though family, friends and re 
ligion are sacrificed. Marriage is 
becoming more and more a business 
transaction, a fact which makes the 
awful tragedy of divorce a common- 
place occurrence, and involves so- 
ciety in greatdisorder. And religion 
itself becomes subordinate to money- 
getting. Talk about the ‘Southern 
problem,’ the North to-day is con. 
fronted by problems too great for 
any brain to compass. A rich aris 
tocracy dominates society, an aris- 
tocracy ingpiring cringing fear in the 
middle class, and provoking curses 
from the poverty stricken. The rich 
live like princes, feed on the best 
that earth can produce, wrap in silks 
and furs; while the poor in the 
crowded city suffer in dirt The 
horses and dogs of the rich fare bet 
ter than te children of the poor.”’ 

* * * * * * 

The observant Tar Heel visiting 
New York is also impressed by the 
number of foreign names on the 
street signs and the number of peo- 
ple he sees reading Jewish, Gorman, 
Italian, and Greek newspapers. The 
census figures throw some light upon 
this subject. Out of every 100 aver- 
age New Yorkers 38 were born ia 
foreign lands, and 24 others though 
bornin America are of foreign parent- 
age, leaving little more than a third 
of the number of both native birth 
and parentage. These are the pro- 
portions for the State of New York; 





“GEORGE PkaBODY.—Looking for- these figures with those for North 


Carolina where 98 out of every 100 
our country becoming richer and inhabitants are of American birth 


‘least, we can learn a valuable lesson 


in New York City the proportion of 
foreigners is even larger. Compare 


and born of American parents. 
Butin the matter of education at 


| M. College, Tuesday and Wednesday 





from the Empire State. Only 1.9 
per cent. of her native whites born 
of native parents aro illiterate, while 
this per centage.in North Carolina is 
just ten times as great—19 per cent. 
Again, North Carolina spends only 
one million dollars annually for edu- 
cational purposes, while New York 
City alone appropriates more than 
$20,000,000 each year for public 
schools. 
* * * * * * 

We left New York on the day of 
the final race between the Shamrock 
and the Columbia, and thousands 
were watching the newspaper bulle- 
tin boards reporting the progress of 
the race. Personally, however, we 
fel more interest in the statement 
that these bulletines were being re- 
ceived by wireless telegraphy, an in- 
vention the world is likely to hear 
much of in the next few years. 

* . * * * * 

One of the most pleasant features 
of our outing was the steamer trip 
from New York to Albany. It is 
said, and we are prepared to believe 
it, that this is ‘“‘the most charming 
inland water trip on the American 
continent.’’ And in addition to the 


| heauty of the scenery, the traveler 


passes every hour some spot famous 
in song or story. Here at the very 
beginning is Weehawken, the scene 
of the fatal Burr.Hamilton duel; 
then historic Washington Heights; 
the picturesque Palisades; Irving- 
ton, near which Washington Irving 
lived and wrote, and Ichabod Crane 
had the fearful encounter with the 
‘Headless Horseman ;’’ Tarrytown, 
where the spy Andre was captured ; 
Sing Sing, which reminds us that 
the way of the transgressor is hard ; 
Stony Point, the scene of the famous 
battle in which many North Caro- 
linians fought so bravely ; Anthony’s 
Nose, acelebrated mountain peak ; 
West Point, where the United States 
Military Academy is located ; Pough- 
keepsie, noted for its educational in- 
stitutions ; Catskill, with its beauti- 
tul mountisin scenery and near it 
the place where old Rip Van Winkle 
took bis famous nap; and finally 
Albany, every other building in it 
dwarfed by comparison with the 
massive and magnificent State Cap. 
itol building, located on a command- 
ing elevation in the heart of thecity. 
This Capitol building is indeed an 
object of interest. Began in 1871 
and occupied since 1879, it ia not yet 
fully complete, though it has cost 
more than $25,000,000—a few million 
of which, however, have greasei 
party machines, we weretold. With 
its porticoes, this building covers 
more than three acres. New York- 
ers Claim, we believe, that itis larger 
than the Capitol at Wushington. 
* * * * * * 

From Albany to Baff:lo one sees 
nothing of more iaterest than the 
evidences of : gricultural prosperity 
resulting from the progressive meth- 
ods of farming in force. Diversified 
and intensive farming is the rule 
and not the exception. Dairying, 
fruit growing, stock raising, etco., 
are conducted with profit. When 
not producing some other crop, the 
field is in grass. Farm stock, farm 
implements, farm buildings, the best 
obtainable of each, are in evidence. 
No gullies or abandoned old fields 
are to be seen. Is there no lesson to 
be learned from these facts, takenin 
connection with the recent statement 
that ‘‘the per capita production of 
the Southern farmer is only $177, 
while in the North it is $317?” 

Those who wish to study this mat- 
ter further should jlook for an article 
“Profitable vs. Unprofitable Farm 
Management,’’ which will appear in 


‘our next issues. 


The Executive Committee of the 
State Alliance will meet in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office Wednesday, 
23rd inst , at 11 o'clock. 

‘Every farmer should see the corn 
shredder in operation at the A. and 


between 11 a.m. and 3 p. m. 
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THIS WEEK IN RALEIGH. 


State Fair, 22d of 26th, inclusive 
Eiucational meeting, State Capi- 
tol, Tuesday night, 22d. 

Meeting Cotton Farmers’ Associa 
tion of North Carolina, Agricultural 
Building Auditorium, Wednesday, 
23rd, 4 p.m. 

Meeting Confederate Veterans’ 
Association, Commons Hall, Wed- 
nesday night, 23rd. 

Meeting State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, Auditorium Agricultura! Build. 
ing, Thursdav, 24th, 3 p. m. 

Meeting State Litersry and His- 
torical Association, Olivia Raney 


Library, Thursday, night 24th. 

The meeting of tobacco growers 
called by President Cunningham has 
been indefinitely postponed. 








MEETING OF NATIONAL FARMERS’ CON- 
GRESS. : 


— 


The National Farmers’ Congress 
has just held an interesting session 
at Sioux Falls,8.D. We note with 
much pleasure that the Grout bill 
was unanimously approved ; we hope 
that the friends of this measure will 
spare no effort tv secure its passage 
at the coming session of Congress. 
We are also pleased at the selection 
of Col. Beneham Cameron, of this 
State, as second Vice-President of 
the Congress. The Country Gentle- 
man reports that he was also instru- 
mental in securing the passage of 
the resolution urging the early con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The newly-elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, George L Flanders, of New 
York; Vice-Presidents, Harvie Jor» 
dan, of Georgia, and Beneham Cam- 
eron, of North Carolina; Secretary, 
John M. Stahl, of Illinois. The Vice- 
President for North Carolina is Col. 
John S. Cunningham. 

Since the above was put in type, 
we have learned that it is quite prob. 
able that the next session of the Con- 
gress will be held in Raleigh. An 
invitation was extended by Col. Cam 
eron, and will be considered by the 
Exexutive Committee. 


President Roosevelt, (who. evi- 
dently forgot at the time that he is 
the son of a Southern mother,) in- 
vited Booker Washington to dine 
with him one day last week, and the 
negro educator accepted. This was 
an ill-starred affair. In thug break- 
ing one of the most necessary and 
inexorable laws of society, Mr. 
Roosevelt has, to say the least of it, 
shown very bad taste, while Wash- 
ington has forfeited in some degree 
the confidence and sympathy of the 
Southern white people. 


The Thinkers. 


RECIPROCITY. 











Now that the American people have 
laid away all that remains on earth 
of their beloved President in the 
grave in his own town of Canton, 
Ohio, they will buve time to think 
of the tremendous significance of his 
utterances in the speech delivered at 
Buffalo the day before his assassina 
tion. His assassination alone pre- 
vented that speech from being the 
subject of world-wide discussion ex- 
clusive of every other great topic 
frm that day to this, for in ithe 
announced practically the death of 
what has been known as ‘‘McKinley- 
ism’ (or protection for the sake of 
protection, the neglect of the foreign 
market for the sake of building up a 
home markt), when he announced 
that the period of ‘ exclusiveness had 
passed’’ und in fact that the prohibi 
tive system having served its pur- 
pos mast be laid away, and that the 
policy vt lower tariffs must be 
adopted to increase the competitive 
power of the American people. 

Those who have been in close touch 
with the administration have known 
for some time that the President and 


-his advisers would publicly take this 


stand. The appointment of Mr. 
Kasson to negotiate reciprocity treat- 
ies, the negotiation of these treaties 
and their presentation in the Senate 
for approval, shows thatthe mind of 
the administration has been drifting 
in this direction for some time. The 
fact that these treaties were not 
acted upon and that Mr. Kasson re- 
signed (we think we should not be 
;utting it too strongly in saying in 
disgust) shows that the new policy 
will not be adopted without oppo. 
sition on the part of Senators whose 
constituents have an undue advant 
age by reason of the present tariff. 
So strong is this hostility and so 
great the prejudice of the rank and 
file of the Republican purty aguinst 
any change, that there was danger 
that reciprocity could not be secured 
without politioul revolution. The 
voices of Blaine »nd McKinley speak- 
ing to us from the grave will do very 
much towards inaugurating a re- 
form which we have long regarded 
as essential to the permanence of 
our present prosperity. 

What we need now is nota home 
market, but a foreign market. In 
many lines of manufacture we have 
enough factories, if run seven 
months in the year, to supply all the 
legitimate wants of the American 
people in these lines. These factories 
are dumping their products on the 
foreign murkets at cut prices and it 
is only a question of time when 
cat prices will have to be ac- 
cepted at home. This means no 
increase of factories, a reduc- 
tion of wages or hours or both, 
the banking of furnaces and 
stopping of work, the limitation of 


the ability of the operators to pur- | 
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chase farm products, and i 
serious reduction in the 
everything the farmer ha 
In other words we are in dang 
being smothered in our swe tit 
etness 

The only possible remedy is reci 
procity with foreign nation, the ang 
largement of our foreign 
the opening up of the Isthmian canal 
and the establishment of regular 
steamship lines to South American 
ports on both oceans, and facilities 
for our trade on what is henceforth 
to be an American lake, the p 
Ocean. 

It is gratifying to know that Presi. 
dent Roosevelt has pledged himself 
to follow out McKinley’s policy on all 
these lines, and more gratifying to 
know that no changes in his own 
convictions will be necessary to on. 
able him to carry out that policy. If 
these policies are adopted, the farmer 
can safely look forward to a number 
of years of prosperity, barring 
drouth and other providential lip. 
drances of which he does not oom. 
plain. The American people are able 
to furnish the great bulk of food 
products cheaper than any other 
nation in the world. With the cheap. 
est raw material, the cheapest long 
distance transportation, the most 
complete machinery and the most 
highly skilled labor, they are pre. 
pared to meet all comers and goers 
in all the markets of the world. Ajj 
that is needed now is just govern. 
ment, efficient administration of the 
laws, the regulation of corporations, 
and good farming. 

In these changes some special in- 
terests will suffer, some in fact that 
we do not like to see suffer ; but in 
this as in everything else the ood 
of the individual must give way to 
the whole people.— Wallace’s Furm>r, 


Price of 
8 to sell, 


markets, 


acifig 





MANHOOD ABOVE MON:Y. 


‘The man who gives up his life to 
the winning of wealth simply for the 
sake of being rich and with no pur. 
pose or desire of using his wealth for 
any noble or useful purpose has 
about as low aim as he could well set 
for himself.’’ 

The above is a strong and ringing 
sentence from an editorial in the At- 
lanta Journal on some recent obser- 
vations against college education. 

A few of the rich men of this 
country have recently gained some 
extra nowspaper notoriety by de- 
claring that a college education is 
worth little or nothing to a young 
man in the battle for life. As proof 
of this some notable examples are 
eited and the conolusion drawn by 
inference, and by one or two by 
direct reasoning, that a college cdu- 
cation is a hindrance to young men 
in the race for money making. One 
writer on the subject makes whut 
seems to as the absurd statement 
that men who have taken a thorough 
college or university training do not 
express themselves with as much 
force in writing us those who have 
deen: trained only in the scbool of e+ 
perience in business. 

No doubt there are men of great 
strength and success in the business 
world today who may well regret 
the four or five yoars they’ spent af 
college, aS some of them say, for 
doubtless they wasted their time 
We remember to have known a iew 
young men at college who as studeuis 
did nothing, but who as business 
men have succeeded splendidly. We 
are not prepared to believe, however, 
that if they had studied hard wlile 
at college they could now truthfully 
say their college years were wasted 

And even if a college education 
should unfit a man for success 10 
making money, as some foolishiy 
claim, it would not be a sound argu: 
ment against a college education | 
for the life that has the purpose to 
make money only rests on 4 basis o2- 
tirely different from what God wou 
have it. Money is good, but it is »y 
no means the most desirable thing '2 
a true life. 

Thisis a dangerous agitation wh! u 
a few rich men have set a going, 4n¢ 
they are in dunger of doing more 
harm by it than they willever ‘© 
able to counteract by their rich gi! '* 
and great generosity. 

A logical result from the brow 
premises which these rich men have 
laid down will be deterioration in the 
nation’s intellectuality in less the” 
a half century. 

The Atlanta Journal in another 
sentence than the one quoted above 
well says: - : 

‘‘When this theory of success 'P 
life gains control of the youth of 
country the decay of the nation we 
be wellon its way. No people wee’ 
not honor culture and piace it among 
the things to be most desired in = . 
oun long remain either strong OF Vt" 
tuons.’’—Scotland Neok Cvmmop 
wealth. 
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ttems of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

High Point will vote on a $50,000 
pond issue November 9th, for water- 
works and sewerage. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has increased 
his gifts to the Charlotte free library 
from $20,000 to $25,000 

A proposition to issue bonds for a 
new railroad has been defeated by a 
gmail majority in Mitchell county. 

Ex Chief Justice James E. Shep- 
herd publishes a card announcing 
that he will not bea candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for Chief 
Justice, or for any other position. 

Mr. George Vanderbilt this year 
paid $12,000 taxes to the County 
Treasurer of Buncombe county, the 
largest amount that county has ever 
rect ived from a single property 
owner. He is building thirteen more 
residences in Biltmore village. 

Churlotte Observer: The farmers 
report that there is a fairly good 
crop of partridges in Mecklenburg 
this year, and that with the protec- 
tion afforded by the new bird law 
there will be the old time abundance 
of birds in the county a year or two 
hence. 

Raleigh Post: It seems that 
“North Carolina Day’’ in the public 
schols very much revived the move- 
ment for rural libraries. At least 
the Superintendent of Public instruc. 
tion yesterday received applications 
for twenty new libraries. They 
were from schools in Craven, Robe- 
son, Edgecombe and Rockingham. 

Winston-Salem Cor. Post: Wil- 
liam Bailey, a white boy, aged 12 
years, was givenfour months in jail 
today for killing Fred Carver, an 
other white boy, a few months ago. 
On account of Bailey’s tender age 
and the fact that he is in bad health, 
Judge Sturbuck accepted a submis- 
sion of assault with a deadly weapon. 

Fayetteville Cor. Post: The Cum- 
berland Monument Association at 
its last meeting, made arrangements 
for the publication in neat pamphlet 
form of a complete roster of all the 
men who enlisted in the Confederate 
army from Cumberland county. This 
list has already been carefully com 
piled, and embraces the names of 
more than 1,000 soldiers, officers 
and men, 

Greensboro Special to News and 
Observer: The Greensboro Free 
Public Library will have all its furni-. 
ture and fixtures in next week. The 
tables and cases are being made by a 
High Point firm and are of the finest 
quality of quartered oak with rub 
finish. Miss Bettie Caldwell has 
been elected by the board of mana- 
gers as librarian. The reference, 
fiction and juvenile books are now in 
the library and the history list has 
been ordered. 

News and Observer: Suit was 
yesterday entered by ex State Treas 
urer Worth against the sureties of 
Major W. H. Martin, who embezzled 
something over $16,000 while clerk 
in the office of the State Treasurer. 
Separate suits were instituted against 
the Baltimore Surety Company, 
which was on his bond, and also 
against Messrs. O. J. Spears, Samuel 
M Jones, Lewis Daniel, Spencer 
Taylor, W. F. Gibson and A. Dughi, 
who were likewise sureties on his 
bond. 


Chief Justice Furches will not be 
& canditate for re-election. The 
Iredell Republican says: The Re- 
publican mentioned in its editorial 
column last week that the Republi 
cans who were booming ex-Governor 
Russell for Chief Justice would find 
Hon. David M. Furches, of this 
county, who is now Chief Justice, 
very much in evidence. when the 
State Convention nominated its can- 
didate. We are very sorry to an- 
hounce, however, that Chief Justice 
Furches will refuse to allow his name 


to be considered for a re-nomina- 
tion. 


The following, from the Charlotte 
Correspondence of ‘The Textile Manu 
facturers’ J ournal, is confirmation of 
&recent publication in The Obser 
ver: “Itis positively known here 
that a quiet movement is on foot for 
the organization of the cotton mills 
of this section (including North 
Carolina and South Carolina plants) 
into One company, a single corpora 
tion, The project has not reached 
that point where its probability of 
Success can be relied on, but its de- 
tails are being considered by promi. 
Rent head men in the mills of the 


States. referred to.’’"—Charlotte Ob- 
Server, 





Clinton Democrat: The Demo- 
crat returns its thanks to J. O. Carr, 
Esq , of Wilmington, for a copy of 
“The Dickson Letters,’ a little 
volume prepared by him for the pur- 
pose of preserving the letters of one 
of his ancestors, William Dickson, a 
man who was foremost in the civil 
affairs of Duplin county during 
Revolutionary times. The letters of 
William Dickson form most interest- 
ing’ reading, revealing as they doa 
mind of broad ideas and great wis- 
dom. Mr. Carr’s book isa positive 
addition to the historical wealth of 
the State. 


Wilmington Messenger: In Rich- 
mond county a meeting was held 
lately to take a step in the right 
direction—to form good roads olubs. 
The club was formed, and perhaps 
others will follow. An executive 
committee was formed, as we learn 
from the Rockingham Anglo-Saxon, 
consisting of Messrs. D. A. Parson, 
8. A. Ingram, J. M. Hines, Alfred 
Baldwin, John Hutchinson, and 
President and Secretary. Other com- 
mittees were appointed. North Caro. 
lina greatly needs good roads, and 
all fhis section of the State and 
along the railroads need and must 
have better roads. 


Shelby Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The Cleveland Star in this week’s 
issue informs the public of the sale 
of the cotton oil mill at this place to 
the trust, the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company.—Mr. C. P. 
Roberts, whose extreme illness was 
noted in yesterday’s Observer died 
last evening at the hospital in Salis- 
bury, at the age of 46 years. Mr. 
Roberts was one of our best citizens. 
He was quiet and unobtrusive, and 
only those who knew him intimately 
could appreciate his real worth. He 
was a devoted and consistant mem- 
ber of the Methddist Church. He 
married Miss Eliza Hall, of Fay- 
etteville. 

Col. Olds: Last night there was a 
habeas corpus case before Judge 
Douglas at chambers at the Supreme 
Court, to see whether ‘‘champagne 
cider’’ is within the range of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and liable to tax. 
The judge decided that it was not 
liable ; that it was not an intoxicant 
and that in four and one-half gallons 
there was only a pintof alcohol. 
The State officials do not like the 
ruling and say the Legislature spe 
cifically named champagne cider as 
taxable. They take the case before 
the Supreme Court. One of them 
remarked that the expressed will of 
the Legislature in the revenue act 
could not thus be overruled, 


. News and Observer: Mr. R. M. 
Phillips, clerk in the office of the 
Commissioner of Insurance, has ten- 
dered his resignation. His successor 
has not yet been named.—‘‘Prohi- 
bition in Cumberland county has 
come to stay,’’ said Mr. A. D. Mo 
Gill, former member of the House of 
Representatives from Cumberland, 
who isin the city. “It is working 
well and the people like it. It has 
improved the sobriety of the 
county.’ Mr. McGill says the cot- 
ton crop in his county will be less 
than one-third of the crop made last 
year. He knows farmers who will 
not make enough cotton to pay for 
the fertilizer used. 

Charlotte Observer: Some of the 
Democratic papers put Senator 
Pritchard's audience at Louisvurg at 
not exceeding 500. The Asbeville 
Gazette, Republican, gives it to be 
understood that it was enormous, 
and Collector Duncan, of the eastern 
district, places it at 3,500. Al of 
these statements cannot be true. It 
would be interesting to know just 
about how many people were there, 
and it would seem that no interest 
need suffer by telling the approxi 
mate truth about it. But wé haven’t 
gotten away from the old-time par- 
tisan, exparte journalism which 
bulls the stock of our man and mag 
nifies his crowds and victories, and 
bears the stock of the other fellow, 
tells how he got flayed alive, and 
reduces his audience to a handtul. 
And yet, if we all only knew it, 
what the people want, after all, no 
matter what or how great their 
partisan prejudice, is the living 
trath. 

Col. Olds: One of the most amus- 
ing letters ever received here came 
to day to a State official, from « man 
who says: ‘I wantto be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. I made application 
at the time when those judges were 
impeached.’’ Certainly this man 
ought to have some ‘pie ;’’ if nota 
judgeship then something equally as 
good. Allthis brings to mind that 
when some years agoa bishop died 
in this State the then Governor got 


in 24 hours a request to be appointed 
to the vacancy. By the next mail 
endorsements of the applicant came 
along. These not only dwelt upon 
his personal qualities but said he had 
always been an earnest worker for 
the party, and would fill the offiees 
well if the Governor appointed him. 
It was added that the appointment 
would also greatly strengthen the 
party in that section of the State. 
All of this proves that North Caro- 
linians are no laggards in the race 
for office. 

Charlotte Observer: The Obser- 
ver doesn’t know anything about 
the legal questions involved in the 
cases of Mrs. James and Mrs. How- 
ard, of Salisbury, whose husbands 
were killed on the Western North 
Carolina Railroad and who brought 
suits for damage and _ recovered. 
Whether these suits were properly 
against the Western North Carolina 
Railroad or against the Southern 
Railway Company, its owner, is a 
matter of indfference, and so also 
whether they were properly triable 
in the State or the United States 
courts. Nor do we know whether 
or not the verdicts were righteous— 
a great many verdicts against cor- 
porations are not. But one thing is 
certain, and that is that the South- 
ern Railway Company is doing itself 
no credit and no good by resisting in 
the manner and to the extent it 
is the enforcement of these verdicts. 
It would have been money in its 
pocket to have taken an appeal, in 
an orderly way, if there was any- 
thing to appeal from, and if the find 
ing of the higher court were adverse, 
to have settled up. The history of 
this case cannot but have made a bad 
impression for the railroad upon the 
public. 

Durham Cor. Post: The board of 
city aldermen created more or less 
of a stir last night by the passage of 
ordinances making it more stringent 
on the saloon keepers. The law was 
asked for by the ministers and many 
others and was opposed by some. 
Under the new law, which will go 
into effect January 1, all saloons 
must close at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing and open next morning at 6 
o’cleck, making a difference of two 
hours during the day. Then there 
must be no screens at the front door 
of the saloons and all drinks must 
be served over the counters. This 
last provision of the new law does 
away entirely with the side room 
where patrons have been going or 
sending for drinks. During the 
time that saloons are closed it isa 
violation of the law, punishable by a 
fine of $10, for the saloon keeper, 
clerk or servant to give away, sell 
or in any wise dispose of a drink of 
whiskey, directly or indirectly, to 
any person. Some say that this is 
but the beginning of the reform that 
will sweep over thecity. The law 
asked for by the ministers, was far 
more stringent than that passed last 
night, and it is thought that the law 
asked for will be put into force 
later on. 
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ROUTES OPEN JANUARY 1. 

News and Observer: The new 
rural free delivery routes in this 
section will not be put into operation 
until January ist, 1902... 

It was thought that the routes 
would be in operation during the 
present month, and Congressman 
Pou has worked hard to that end, 
but he has received a letter from A. 
W. Machen, General Superintendent 
of the Free Delivery, informing him 
that January ist will be the earliest 
possible date of the establishment of 
the routes. 
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MONEY IN COTTON SEED. 





Mecklenburg Farmers Have Realized Over 
$5,000 Since September 1. 

Charlotte Observer: Since the 
opening of the cotton seed season on 
September 1, the farmers of Meck 
lenburg county have realized over 
$5,000 on the sale of that product 
alone, as indicated by the purchases 
of one agency. Cotton seed are 


The Progressive Farmer, October 22, 1901. 
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General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The date for the general elections 
in Cuba has been set for December 
21. The electoral colleges to elect a 
President and Senators will meet 
February 24, 1902. 


Eighteen more Boer leaders who 
have been captured since the fifteenth 
of September have been permanently 
banished from South Africa, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Lord 
Kitchener’s proclamation. 


The Woman’s Journal says that 
‘Roosevelt is the first President of 
the United States since Abraham 
Lincoln who had expressed himself 
publicly in favor of woman suffrage 
before attaining the presidency,”’ 
and the suffragists are expecting 
great things to follow from Mr. 
Roosevelt's accession to the presi- 
dency. 


The New Jersey Democrats have 
nominated Mayor James M. Sey- 
mour for Governor, the Smith fac- 
tion inthe convention held last week 
being defeated by a small margin. 
Mr. Seymour has been a prominent 
figure in New Jersey politics for 
many years, and has been elected to 
a number of offices when the rest 
of the ticket was defeated. The 
platform is confined to State issues. 
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BIG INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION, 





J. P. Morgan Said to be at the Head of a 
Movement to Form a Gigantic Ship-Build- 
ing Plant. 


New Yorg, Oct. 17.—The Journal 
and Advertiser will say to-morrow: 
“A new and gigantic combination 
which is to consolidate the armor 
plate manufacturers of this country, 
enter into the building of merchant 
and war ships for the world’s trade 
and take over the large and growing 
export trade of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is about to be 
organized by J. P. Morgan and his 
allies.’’ 

The article then says that while no 
official details are obtainable, the 
project will not only consolidate 
many details of the steel business 
now separated, but also serve to 
bring into closer relationship these 
interests and the great railroad inter- 
ests controlled by the Vanderbilts 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
These interests are to be closely al- 
lied with, if not made a unit, with 
large interests of like character 
abroad and that the new company is 
to be called the Anglo-American 
Steel Company. The Journal and 
Advertiser article also says that EK. 
H. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will be president of the 
new concern. 
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THE FINAL CENSUS REPORT. 





Statistics of Sex, Nativity and Color of the 
Popoulation. 

Wasaineaton, Oct 12 —The final 
census report of the population of 
the United States by sex, nativity 
and color has been issued. 

It shows that the males number 
39,059,242 or 51.2 per cent. of the 
total population in 1900. The in- 
crease of 13,233,631 in total popula- 
tion since 1890 is made up of 6,744,- 
179 males and 6,489,452 females, an 
increase of 20.9 of males and 21.1 of 
females. The foreign born element 
have increased only 124 per cent 
and the native born population 22.5 
per cent. since 1890. 

As to color and race the popula- 
tion in 1900 comprises 66,990,802 
white persons and 9,312,585 colored 
persons, the latter comprising 8,840, - 
789 persons of negro descent. The 
colored element as a whole shows an 
increase of 17.8 per cent. since 1890. 

The colored element constitutes 
12.2 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion in 1900 as against 12.5 per cent. 
in 1890, the negro element alone rep- 
resenting of the total population 11.6 
per cent. in 1900 and 11.9 per cent. 
in 1890. These figures show a loss, 





bought im Charlotte this season by | 


Crowell and Garibaldi at their gins, 
und at the plants of the North Caro- 


lina Oil Company and the Southern | 


Oil Company. Mr. J. Warren Roark 
is in charge of the up town agency 
for the two oil companies named, 
and since September 1 his agency 
alone has purchased 623,860 pounds 
of seed. This represents a cash dis- 
tribution among the sellers of $4,367 
The purchases made at the gins and 
mills will run these figures consider- 
ably over $5,000. All this is clear 
profit to the farmers, on a product 
which a few years ago was burned 
or thrown away as useless mate- 





rial. 
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thereof, of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent. in the proportion of persons of 
negro descent in 1900 as compared 
with 1890, and a corresponding in 
crease in that for the whites. 

The white population shows an in- 
create tince 1890 of 11,824,618 or 
21.4 per cent, and the colored ele 
ment as a* whole of 1,409,013 or 17.8 
per cent 

There has been an increase during 
the past ten years in population ot 
negro descent of 1,352,001 or 18.1 
per cent , and in Japanese of 71,587, 
or 497.2 per cent. The Chinese, on 


the other hand, show a logs since 
1890 of 7,728, or 6.1 per cent, while 
the Indians have decreased from 
273,607 in 1890 to 266,760 in 1900, 
equivalent to a loss of 25 per cent. 


WATTERSON [8 AMBITIOUS. 


Spectacular Kentucky Editor Wants to Run 
for Governor and Capture the Democratic 
Nomination for President. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 18.—The po- 
litical sensation of Louisville to day 
is the announcement in the Lonis- 
ville Post by Henry Watterson, edi- 
tor of the Courier-Journal, that he 
will be a candidate for Governor of 
Kentucky in 1903. During the last 
week Mr. Watterson has told several 
men that he is already a candidate 
for the nomination before the next 
Democratic Convention and has so- 
licited their support. So far his can- 
didacy has{been in the main still hunt, 
and it was doubtless intended to keep 
it a secret for some time longer. The 
friends of other aspiramts for the 
governorship were not slow in hear- 
ing of the work being done in this 
city to pave the way for Mr Watter- 
son’s candidacy, and upon making 
inquiries, have learned that Mr. 
Watterson is now an avowed can- 
didate. Not only is Mr. Watterson 
a candidate for Governor, but he is 
said to cherish the most profound 
ambition forfuture preferment. He 
now desires to be the candidate of 
the Democratic party for President 
in 1904, and believes-that if he can 
carry Kentucky in 1903 he will put 
himself in line for the nomination 
for president the year after. 


What might be called the most 
insistent topic of the week is the 
case of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the 
American missionary abducted by 
Bulgarian brigands and held fora 
ransom of $100,000. With the gov- 
ernment doing all it can to secure 
the release of the missionary, and 
with her friends working actively to 
raise the ransom demanded, it seems 
certain that in one way or another 
Miss Stones will be rescued from her 
painful position. Then steps to pre- 
vent the repetition of such outrages 
will be in order.—Public Opinion. 
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ANOTHER BATTLE IN THE PHILIPPINES: 


Mania, Oct. 17.— Another disaster 
to American troops in Samar is re- 
ported here. Forty six men of the 
Ninth infantry, on the Gandara 
River, were attacked by five hun- 
dred Gandara insurgent bo!omen. 
Ten of the Americans were slain and 
six wounded. 

After the fight had been in pro- 
gress for some time reinforcements 
arrived for the Americans and the 
other men of the Ninth, itis said, 
were rescued. 

During the engagement one hun- 
dred of the bolomen were killed and 
alarge number wounded. “It is be- 
lieved here that the rebels retired 
for the purpose of securing rein- 
forcements. 

ALABAMA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 

TION. 





The Alabama Constitutional Con 
vention, by a vote of 132 to 12, has 
adopted the draft of a new constitu- 
tion which is to be submitted to the 
people next month. The proposed 
constitution provides a four years’ 
instead of a two years’ term for 
State officials; creates the office of 
Lieutenant Governor, and fixes the 
State elections to occur at the same 
time with elections of Congressmen 
instead of in August, as hitherto. It 
gives to public schools a certain per 
centage of all money paid in as taxes, 
instead of making them dependent 
on appropriations by the Legislature, 
and it allows counties to levy addi- 
tional school taxes, if the people so 
decide 

The chief business of the conven 
tion was the devising of restrictions 
upon the suffrage which should ex- 
clude illiterate negroes, without dis- 
franchising white voters. Two sets 


the constitution. The first remain 
in force until January 1, 1903, when 
they are superseded by the others. 
Under the first, three classes of 
voters will be admitted to registra- 
tion: Those who have served in any 
war in which this country has ever 
been engaged ;the descendants of such 
persons; and ‘‘all persons of good 
character snd who understand the 
duties and obligutions of citizen- 
ship.’’ The registration boards are 
given large discretion in enforcing 
these qualifications. Voters regis 
tered under these provisions will re 
main on the lists for life; but after 
January 1, 1903, now applicants for 
registration must read and write 
English, must be able to show that 
they have been regularly employed 
during the preceding year, or must 
be the owners of a certain amount of 
taxable property.—Selected. 





Opportunity with ability makes 





responsibility.—Bishop Hurst. 
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FAVORS A STRONG NAVY. 


Roosevelt Expresses Himself With Vigor on 
the Subject—A New Canal Treaty. 

WASHINGTON, October 16.—Repre- 
sentatives Dayton, of West Virginia, 
and Myer, of Louisiana, who are 
members of the Navy Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, had a talk with 
the President to day about the work 
of Congress with respect to the 
navy. The President was vigorous in 
his expression of a desire to seea 
Strong navy built up. 

Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who 
wasalsoone of President Roosevelt’s 
callers to-day, talked with the Prosi- 
dent about the prospects of the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill at the coming 
session of Congress. The President 


submit to the Senate a new treaty 
on the subject, which more nearly 
met his views than the first Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, but he did not 
go into particulars. 

Speaking of the President’s policy 
in regard to Southern appointments, 
Senator Morgan said ‘‘itis the policy 
of reconciliation, the policy of ap- 
pointing the best men to office.”’ 
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BRYAN TO STUMP NEBRASKA IN THE 
INTEREST OF FUSION. 


Lincoln, Neb., Dispatch: William 
J. Bryan will make a personal 
effort to restore Nebraska to the 
fusion column this fall, and to give 
as much of his time to the campaign 
as possible. In addition he will 
speak in Missouri and Iowa. The top- 
ics he will discuss will be purely 


the doctrine he upholds. 
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CAUSE 0! DEATH NOT KNOWN. 





Every Bulletin Issued by the Late Presi- 
dent’s Physicians Absolutely True. 

New York, Oct. 15.—The physi- 
cians and surgeons who attended 
President McKinley through the 
closing days of his life Tuesday pre- 
sented to the State Medical Society 
a lengthy report covering the medi- 
cal and surgical history of the case 
of the dead statesman. It was read 
by Dr. Mann. 

In speaking of the bulletins Dr. 
Mann said that every one of them 
was absolutely true. None had been 
misleading in any manner. Dr. 
Mann said there was absolutely no 
bacteriological infection. Continu- 
ing, he said: “If you ask me what 
caused the President's death I could 
not tell you. I doubt if that will 
ever be discovered. Amongst con- 
tributory causes, however, were the 
President’s age, his lack of exercise 
and his naturally weak heart which 
made his pulse high. 


ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES. 

The Associated Press a_ short 
while ago sent out the following as 
the policies of President Roosevelt 
48 announced by him at a conference 
of friends: i iy 

A more liberal and extensive reci- 
procity in the purchase and sale of 
commodities so that the over produc- 
tion of this country may be safely 
disposed of by fair and equitable ar- 
rangements with foreign countries. 

The abolition entirely of commer- 
cial war with other countries and 
the adoption of reciprocity treaties. 

The abolition of such tariffs on 
foreign goods as are no longer needed 
for revenue, if such abolition can be 
had without harm to our industries 
and labor. 

Direct commercial lines should be 
established between the eastern coast 
of the United States and the ports in 
south America and the Pacifico coast 
ports of Mexico, Central America 
and South America. 

The encouraging of the merchant 
marine and the building of ships 
which shall carry the American flag 
and be owned and controlled by 
Americans and American capital. 

The building and completion as 
soon as possible of the isthmian 
canal so as to give direct communi- 
cation with the coasts of Central 
America, South America and Mexico. 

The construction of a cable owned 
by the government connecting our 
mainland with our foreign ‘posses- 
sions, notably, Huwaii and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The use of conciliatory methods of 
treaties. f 

The protection of the savings 
of the people in banks and in 
other forms of investments by the 
preservation of the commercial pros- 
perity of the country and the placing 
in positions of trust men of only the 
highest integrity. 
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Every man truly lives so long as 
he acts his nature or some way makes 
good the faculties of himself.— 
Thomas Browne. ; 
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told Senator Morgan that he would , 
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The Home Circle. 








THANATOPSIS. 


To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gaver hours 
She has a voice of gladness, 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of .the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 


In all his course; nor yet in 


Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, ¢ 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his shovel and treads upon. 

Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thins eternal resting- place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 

Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the eurth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. 

Rock.-ribbed, and ancient as the sun—the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and pour’d round all 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 


Thy image. 


Couch more magnificent. 


Of the great tomb of man. 


The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
‘ Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 


That slumber in its bosom. 


Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep,—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest,—and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living—and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
- His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
’ Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed wit thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men,— 
The youth in life's greeu spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
- And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 
So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls cf death, 
Thou ¢o not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasxnt dreams. : 


Not tong ago one of those very 
wise persons whose business it is to 
write letters of advice to aspiring 
young people gave his readers a se- 
ries of papers embodying the essen- 
tials to success in life. The writers 
along this partioular line are suffi- 
ciently numerous to rob this state- 
ment of any possible personal appli- 
cation. 

The articles in question cover the 


and a smile 


When thoughts 


the cold ground, 
surrendering up 


The oak 


The hills 


The golden sun, 


All that tread 
Take the wings 
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— William Cullen Bryant. 





FAITH IN ONE’S WORK, 


BY MRE. ELIZABETH DAVIS FIELOER, in Nashville Christian Advocate. 





usual ground beginning with the 
care of the body, training of the 
mind, honesty, frugality, going all 
the way through to the cultivation 
of the vary highest graces. They 
were thorough and exhaustive and 
very valuable, but going over it all 
afterwards there still seemed to be 
something lacking—another element 
necessary to the assurance of suc- 
cess. Weoan all think of men and 
womon who have oonformed their 
lives rigidly to these rules, whose 
training has been the best, whose 
natural qualifications leave little to 
be desired, and whose apportunities 
have been large, and yet by some 
perverse ciroumstanoe they have fal- 
len short of a high degree of success 
So I fell to asking myself the ques 
tion, What is this unnamed 
factor which after all seems to make 
the difference between success and 
failure, this magic ingredient which 
is necessary to vitalize and render 
effective ail the rest? And by and 
by the answer came to me—faith in 
one's work. 

What do we mean by faith in one's 
work? Simply maintaining that un- 
faltering mental attitude which ig- 
nores the possibility of failure. Fas- 
tening one’s eyes steadfastly on the 
purpose to be accomplished, and 
then moving, unquestioning and un- 
fearing, toward thatend. It is hard 
to separate it from faith in one’s 
self, and indeed the two areso nearly 
related as to be inseparable, but it is 
not egotism, it is not over self-confi- 


dence, it is only faith in the efficacy 
of the high principles which govern 
our efforts andin that inner voice 
which assures us of our calling to 
the work in which we are engaged. 

One of the strongest writers of 
the day has said: ‘There is no 
clearer disclosure of divine guid- 
ance in the confusion of human 
aims and counsels than the presence 
of a distinct faculty or gift in a man, 
and when such a gift reveals itself 
@ man must follow it, though it 
cost him everything which is most 
dear.’’ This removes all doubt as to 
our place in the world, and makes it 
easy to maintain this attitude of 
faith. It sets the seal of divine se- 
lection on every calling and digni- 
fies allalike. It makes it worth our 
while to employ every faculty we 
possess in the effort to fulfill in the 
completest measure our obligation 
to life whether it be in the making 
of a horseshoe or the writing of an 
epic. 

It is only when we are possessed of 
suoh faith as this that we put forth 
the highest energies that are in us, 
the last effort of which we are capa- 
ble. So long as there is a doubt In 
our mind we render but a faltering 
and half-hearted service. We say 
to ourselves: ‘‘What is the use? Per- 
haps it will fail after all. There 
may be something else that I can do 
better. I will try this for awhile, 
and then we shall see.’’ And so our 
energies are dissipated and our time 
wasted. Let some one ask us, ‘What 
would you do, what would you give, 
if you were absolutely sure of suc- 
oess?’’ and the answer comes prompt- 
ly and earnestly: “I would do any- 
thing, I would give everything, if 
only I could be sure.’’ Here is where 
faith comes in, “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen."’ It is only when 
we have reached this point of sub 
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give all, withholding nothing, and 
then—well, it can never be truly 
said that a man has failed until he 
is dead. 

Not only do we thus secure the 
benefit of every faculty we possess 
ourselves, but we attract to us all 
that others may be able to give. ‘‘No 
man lives to himself,’’ and for the 
accomplishment of our highest pur- 
poses we must enlist to some extent 
the interest and co operation of oth- 
ers. Their faith in us and in our 
work will be measured by our own, 
and we cannot expect their enthusi 
astic support of a thing to which we 
give ourselves but indifferently. 
Hanging on the wall in my library 
where my eyes fall on them when 
ever they are lifted from my work, 
are two portaits: one is the kindly, 
rugged face of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the other is the less familiar 
feature. of the potter Palissy. They 
hang there not as works of art, but 
for the purpose of inspiration. 
When I grow discouraged with my 
Own meager acquirements, when 
there are longings for richer endow- 
ment and larger opportunities, I 
look at the face of the rail-splitter. 
I think of the boy .working at his 
‘‘sums’’ with a charred stick on the 
wooden hovel, Iremember the long 
years of patient toil as the man la 
boriously gathered together little by 
little things that were necessary to 
quality him for the high place to 
which he was called, nothing too in- 
significant, nothing too difficult of 
attainment if it only be necessary 
for his equipment and development. 
Then I tuke courage and say: ‘‘Only 
a little every day, oniy the learning 
of asimple truth, only the compre 
hension of one great principle, only 
the grasping of one high thought, 
and 1 shall be a little wiser, a little 
stronger to-morrow than I am to. 
dauy—and there are many to-mor- 
rows in a lifetime.”’ 

‘Then there are other times when 
doubts creep in, when the fruit of 
toil seems long delayed, and I wonder 
if it were not better to take the 
bread and herbs and leave ‘‘king- 
doms and stars and sky that holds 
them all’’ for strunger hands to grasp. 
Then I look at the other face, and 
if I am very low down indeed, I 
take the book from its place and 
read over again the story of his 
struggles, ot his patience, and his 
triumph. I think of the strange en- 
thusiast toiling year after year with 
his broken bits of pottery and puow- 
der, grinding, mixing, burning, wait- 
ing, hoping, failing; then taking 
heart and going over it allagain. I 
see him growing poorer and poorer, 
forsuken, ridiculed, and despised, 
but going on unmoved with his work. 
Money gone, credit exhausted, starv- 
ing, but still he goes on. Then 
comes that last time when even he 
can see nothing ahead, and if' this 
effort fails, all is lost ; and the starv- 
ing, emaciated man sits at the mouth 
of the furnace waiting for the re- 
sults of this last firing; no money 
to buy food, faint with exhaustion, 
the last bit of wood in the furnace, 
and still the precious powder will 
not melt. In a frenzy of fear he 
rushes into the house and tears up 
floors, and thrusts them into the 
furnace, a last sublime sacrifice on 
the altar of his faith. 

And he has his reward. Ont of 
the furnace which has consumed his 
all—youth, health, strength, and 
friends—come the beautitul, per 
fect vessels which have been the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 
Every year thousands ot people pass 
through the Louvre at Paris and 
pause before some priceless pieces of 
Palissy ware which are held among 
its choicest treasures. Instead of 
these rare works of art graceful in 
form, exquisite in coloring, and per- 
fect in finish, I see the eager, hag- 
gard face of the man peering for- 
ward in the glow of the furnace fire. 
I hear the jeers of his friends and 
the pleading of his wife, I see him 
thrust chairs and tables into the 
flames to keep the precious fires go- 
ing until his family flee from him in 
alarm, crying: ‘‘He is mad.’’ 

Was he mad? Perhaps. The world 
has always called its enthusiasts 
mad, but it isa divine madness which 
has done more to enrich the world 
than all the measured efforts of our 
saner hours. 


—--——~— oo 


CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE. 


Deacon—‘‘Susie, I am sorry your 
father was not at the meeting.”’ 
Susie—‘‘Pleathe, no, thir; he went 
out walking in the woodth.”’ 
Deacon—‘I’m afraid, Susie, your 
papa doesn’t fear God as he should 
do.”’ 


Susie—“‘Oh, yeth, thir I gueth he 
doth. He took hith gun to the 








lime, unquestioning effort that we 


Our Social Chat. 
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AS CONTKIBUTORS to this department of 
The P essive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish Fen real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





‘It sometimes seems that a farm 
er’s wife has more trials, troubles 
and difficulties to contend with than 
women in any other calling.’”’ You 
will find this expressién in W. M. M.’s 
letter this week. Yes, it sometimes 
aeems true, but t6 those only who 
fi'l such positions. Study the sub 
ject and you will find the falsity of 
it. Thereis no position, be it ever 
so humble or exalted, where trouble 
is unknown. Each vocation presents 
difficulties to surmount, and disap- 
pointments and vexations peculiar 
to itself. 

I am very glad that Happiness has 
written again, and hope she will live 
up to that good resolution with 
which she closes her letter. 

I wonder if each reader of Social 
Chat is doing all that he can to de 
crease the number of whiskey- 
wrecked lives? Only yesterday I 
saw a spectacle that made my heart 
ache. I had taken about a dozen’ 
children out for a pleasant after- 
noon walk. We were having a de- 
lightful time and had gone over a 
mile from the city when, to our dis- 
may, we noticed in the road, some 
distance behind us, coming at break- 
neck speed, an «pparently driverless 
hcrse, attached to an apparently 
empty wagon. I hurried the chil- 
dren out of the road and waited for 
the horse to pass. As it did so I saw 
a young man, perhaps twenty-five, 
and with a handsome face, half lying 
in the wagon, but toodrunk to notice 
us or know his own name, and simpls 
at the meroy of the horse, for the 
reins were lying across the front of 
the wagon. It has been said a thonu- 
sand times, but is still worthy of 
repetition that the boy who never 
takes his first drink will never be- 
come adrunkard. Steer clear of the 
rocks that have wrecked other lives, 
for you know there is danger ever 
near them. 

The long nights are the very ones 
for letter writing, and I trust that 
you, kind reader, will not forget me 
when writing to other friends. Our 
department needs more bright, 
sprightly contributors. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


en OO 


LIKES FARM LIFE. 

DeEaR AUNT JENNIE :—I, a stranger 
to the Social Chat, come knocking 
for admission in behalf of the farm- 
er’s wife. 

I have lived on the farm all my 
life, married a farmer and settled 
down on a farm. It sometimes 
seems that a farmer’s wife has more 
trials, troubles and difficulties to 
contend with, than women in many 
other callings. But we must not 
get discouraged, for we all have our 
trials notwithstanding our different 
positions in life, the rioh as well as 
the poor. 

The farmers vre the most indepen- 
dent and should be the happiest peo- 
ple on earth. Here they raise all of 
their supplies at home and do not 
have them to buy. Here the wives 
have their gardens, chickens and 
cows, from which they can make 
their own little pocket change; and 
when we have short crops and low 
prices, with these we oan lighten 
our husbands’ grocery bills. I have 
three good miloh cows from which 
1 kell enough milk and butter to pay 
for all our groceries and my dry- 
goods bill. 80, my dear farmer 
friends, the farm isn't so bad a place 
after all. Let us take now courage 
and put our trust in Him who hath 
said, ‘‘He that tilleth the soil shall 
not hunger but shall have plenty of 
bread ”’ 

As it will soon be hog-killing time, 
I will give a nice recipe for pick- 
ling meat: Kill your hogs and salt 
away for three days (for the animal 
heat to get out); out off the ham 
and shoulder shank bones, weigh 
your meat and pack close in a tub. 
Then to each 100 pounds dissolve 
6 pounds of table salt, 2 pounds 
brown sugar, 2 ounces of saltpeter 
Pour over your meat, then add water 
until your meat ia covered. Let 
this soak for 4 weeks, then take out 
hang up ina close room and smoke 
with corn cobs and hickory wood for 


6or8days. Then you indeed have 
something nice for your table. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF FLOUR. 


Dear AUNTJENNE:—The Agricul- 
tural Department is about to issue a 
bulletin containing the record of 
recent experiments in bread and 
bread-making not previously made 
public, The investigations were car- 
ried on under the supervision of 
Professor W. O. Atwater, special 
agent in charge of nutrition investi 
gations, and Professor Charles D. 
Woods, the special objects being to 
determine the comparative nutritive 
value of bread made from different 
methods of making and baking 
bread upon its composition and diges- 
tibility, and related problems To 
determine the relative nutritive val 
ues, the various experiments were 
made with all specially ground from 
the same lot of wheat, thus excluding 
any variations due to the relative 
nutritive values of the original grain. 
The results of the experiments are 
somewhat surprising. Thus, it was 
found that while Graham flour con- 
tained more protein and more energy 
than entire wheat, and entire wheat 
contained more than standard patent, 
the digestibilityof' the three wag ex- 
actly the reverse, owing to the fact 
that the particles in the two former 
are coarser than those of the last, 
and therefore resist to some extent 
the action of the digestive juices. Oat- 
meal also was found to be less digest. 
ible than any sortof flour. The ex- 
periments also showed that the bread- 
making qualities of patent flour are 
not improved by an increase in the 
normal proportions of either starch 
or gluten. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C. 





HAPPINESS AUVAIN HEARD FROM. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—I was very 
much disappointed yesterday eve- 
ning when I opened The Pro. 
gressive Farmer and found in it 
no letters from the Chatterers. If 
they all knew how much I appreci- 
ate their letters, they would never 
hesitate to write. I wrote a letter 
in July to Social Chat and had been 
thinking it fourd its way to the 
waste basket until, in turning over 
some books in my desk, I found it 
ready for the post but never sent. 
So I am in good heart to write again. 

During the summer my husband 
and I took a stroll on the South 
Mountains about three miles. We 
went to a large rock called Raven 
Rock. There are three caves under 
it and our guide told us that it was 
a noted rendezvous for bushwhack. 
ers during the Confederate war. The 
rock is as large x» a common small 
dwelling. I-went into one of the 
caves, which was about 8 x10 feet. I 
would not venture any farther back, 
as the others were very dark, looked 
snaky, and our guide had just told 
us what large’snakes and wildcats he 
had killed near this rock. About four 
feet from this large rock and just in 
front of the entrance to the cave is a 
tall rock about the size and shaped 
like a chimney ; it is acurious sight. 
I asked &» woman who lived near this 
rock why they oalled it Raven Rook. 
She said it was once a home for the 
birds of that nume. They would 
come in great ficcks and stay there 
for days. There is near this rock the 
largest spring 1 ever saw and the 
water is very cold. They said they 
never failed to have fruit of all 
kinds. There were white walnut 
trees growing up there, the walnut 
being something like the English 
walnut we buy. I thought the fam 
ily that lived there seemed very 
happy and content, more so than I 
could be away off on the side of the 
mountain, 

Autumn days are aguin with us. 
The hedges are beautii ui with golden 
rod and other autumn flowers. How 
bright the different colors are in the 
sunshine! I always think when I 
look upon an autumn scene, of that 
true saying, ‘Blessings brighten as 
they take their flight.’ 

I hope many of the Sooial Chat- 
terers will meet at our State Fair 
this week and then write a letter 
telling us all about it, as Mrs Mull 
did about her trip to California. 
How much we all did enjoy her in- 
teresting letters! My little girls en. 
joyed them as much as I did. 

This has been a very busy summer 
to me. I wassickin May and there- 
fore my work got behind, and I am 
sorry to say I have not caught up 
yet. But, ‘“‘Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ and I think I shail 
do as Aunt Jennie advised—write 
every month for the Social Chat. 


. Happiness. 
Burke Co., N.C. 
A oareless song with a little non 
sense in now and then does not mis. 








woodths with him, thir.’’—Ex. 


Union Co., N.C. W.M. M. 


become a monarch.— Walpole. 
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THE AVERAGE AMERICAN. 


An interesting article in ; 
tember Everybody’s Magazine is that 
by Dr. Henry Gannett in which he 
gives the result of a long and care 
ful study in statistics. He has fig. 
ured out the ‘‘averages” of different 
statistics and reports them in an ar. 
ticle on “The Average American,” 
The average American, says Dr 
Gannet, is a man five feet eight 
inches in height, with a chest girth 
of thirty-si% inches, and a Weight of 
150 pounds. He is nearly an inch 
taller than his English cousin, ang 
more that an inch taller than his 
distant cousin, the German. He 
probably looks over the heads of all 
European people. In weight, how. 
ever, he is exceeded by both English. 
man and German, being of slimmer 
and lighter build, although he ig 
probably as heavy as the average 
European. 

His family consists of one wife 
and three children, a fourth chil 
having died in infancy. His ave is 
thirty-seven years, and he expects 
to live thirty years longer. His ex. 
pectation of life is greater by a year 
or two than that of the representa. 
tive of any other people, those who 
most nearly approach him being our 
kin, the English and Germans. Hig 
wife is thirty-five years of age, is 
five feet four inches in height, and 
weighs 126 pounds. She will live to 
the age of sixty-eight years, as her 
expectation of life is slightly greater 
than that of her husband. They 
were married ten years ago. The 
two older children are pursuing 
their studies in the public schools, 
which the youngest child has not 
yet entered. Both he and his wife 
received a common-school educa- 
tion, but did not continue their 
studies into the high school. 

His home is near Columbus, Ind., 
toward the southern part of the 
State, at an altitude of 800 teet above 
the sea. At this place the mean an- 
nual temperature is 53°, and the an- 
nual rainfall 41 inches. Here he 
owns a farm of 137 acres, 80 of which 
is under cultivation. 


HE IS PROSPEROUS. 


The average American is assuredly 
prosperous. He owns a farm worth 
$3,500, on which there is a mortgage 
of $500, and his yearly income is 
about $540. Besides, he has $750 in 
railway stock and bonds, and, on de- 
posite in a savings bank in Columbus, 
the sum of $150. Elsewhere he pos- 
sesses other property, inoluding a 
house.lot in a suburban subdivision, 
the value of which at present it is 
not easy to estimate, as it was pur- 
chased several years ago, at inflated 
prices. His entire estate has an es- 
timated value of $5,000, and his an- 
nual income is, on an average, about 
$750. His property is assessed at 
about 40 per cent of its true value, 
and he pays taxes amounting t0 
$14.60, or 73 cents per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. 


A8 TO HIS VIORS. 
He is, in a measure, a slave to to- 
bacco. He consumes twenty pounds 
of the narcotic weed a year, or one 
ounce'per day, and although he has 
used it freely since he was grown, 
as did his father and grandfather be- 
fore him, it does not appear that he 
has saffered any mental or physica! 
deterioration in consequence of such 
indulgence. Though by no means 
an intemperate man, neither is he an 
advocate of total abstinence. An- 
nually his family, which means in 
the main himself, consumes 7% g4!- 
lons of spirits and wine, and not less 
than 75 gallons of beer. This last 
item illustrates, a characteristic 20- 
quired with his German strain of 
blood. He uses less spirits and more 
malt liquors thon did his immediate 
ancestors. 
SOMETHING ABOUT HIS FOOD. 
The family of the average Amer!- 
can lives on a scale and a daily dist 
which would be regarded in Europe 
as lavish, such a one as can be af- 
forded there only by the rich. His 
table is spread with abundance, not 
only with articles of domestic pro 
duotion, but of imported food stuffs. 
For example, his family consumes 
annually 1,250 pounds of wheat flour, 
and 600 pounds of oat and corn meal, 
750 pounds of meat, or about two 
pounds per day ; 750 pounds of pote 
toes, 100 pounds of butter, and 300 
pounds of sugar. He is the great- 
est coffee drinker on earth, 07° 
pound a week being required for his 
family’s consumption. Of tea, how 
ever, he uses little, five pounds per 
year sufficing for his needs. His 
table costs him $16 per month. He 
eats three meals per day, taking ne 
dinner at noon. He retires betwee” 
nine and ten at night, and rise 
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six in the morning. 
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gome years ago, the pastor of one of 


th 
sommed a 


gheerfal and happy living. 


The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide— 
So do not hurry. 


The man is blest 

Who does his best, 

And leaves the rest— 
So do not worry. 


If committed to memory, these 
lines will often recurin hours 


simp! ; 
of weariness and discouragement, 


and 

goul, reviving our hopes and reveal- 
ing to the clear vision of faith a sure 
way ©: escape from every tangled 


thick« t of earth. I has passed into 
verb that “itis worry and not 
k that kills,’’ and the true secret 
of peace and contentment is to take 


a pre 
wor 


short views, and live in the present, 


turning alike resolutely away from 
bitter Memories of ~the past, and 


from fears and forebodings for the 
future The divine words ring with 
no uncertain sound—“Take there- 


fore no thought for the morrow ; for 
the morrow shall take thought for 
Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’’ Says 
that accomplished woman and strong 


the things of itself. 


thinker, Anna Robertson Brown, 
“Only the serene soul is strong. 


Every moment of worry weakens 
the son! for its daily combat Worry 
is an infirmity; there is no virtue 


7 in it." 
Build a little fence of trust 
Around to day ; ; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay, 


Upon to-morrow ; 
God will help thee bear what comes, 
Of joy or sorrow. 


The only sure qure for this disease 
of worrying is a fixed, unfaltering} 
faith in an overruling providence 
and a firm conviction that not we 
ourselves, but God is responsible for 
the government of the world, that 


while we must be earnest and dili 
gent in doing ‘‘the little we oan do”’ 
to relieve suffering and distress 


+o speak the word in season, to give 
the cup of cold water, the smile, the 
tear, when thereby we may per- 
chance raise the fallen or cheer the 
weak ; we must be ever submissive 
to the guidance of Him who never 
makes mistakes, who cannot err. 


Then when it will aid the best; 
Trust his faithfulness and power, 
\. Suffer on, and wait— 

Jesus never comes too late. 


—Christian Observer. 





PRAYING CONSTANTLY. 


But can we pray constantly? Will 
it not divert us from our work? No, 
it will not. Praying constantly 
means twothings. It means having, 
in all that we do and say, the pray- 
erful spirit, the sense of God’s near. 


presence. 
hinder, our work. When we are ex- 


ot incapacitated by our expectancy. 
We work the more eagerly and in 


heart. It is so in Jesus’ service. 
We can live in the prayer-conscious 


Work or pleasure. 


Christ, we may be sure, is an unal 


With « friend all day on such terms. 


for friendship, for counsel, 
Strength —s, 8. Times. 





A kind worded 


genial man 
&Postle and 
an 
®Postle because he 


is both 


4y8 Christ to men.—Faber. 
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— fering and 


20 part of the 
*an suffer in 






pure peace and acqui- 







9 New York City churches pithily 
p in two little verses what 
seems to me the whole philosaphy of 


ring like silvery chimes in the 


Look not through the sheltering bars 


wherever we find them, failing not 


Dost thou ask when comes this hour? 


ness to us and to him, so that we 
feel his presence, and act as in his 
This will help, and not 


Pecting soon to see dear ones, we are 
tensely, but with a light and joyous 


ness of his presence whatever our 
Whatever cannot 
be done in this prayer sense of 


lowable thing. But, secondly, un- 
Ceasing prayer means constant actual 
turning from our task to speak to 
God. And we can and must do that. 
We cannot live a whole day through 
on one single word to God at the 
day's beginning. Wecould not work 


sng less can we do so with God. 
mg snd again and again during the 

Y, We must turn definitely to him 
for 


ae man is a genial 
_ and geniality is power. Noth- 
‘8 Sots wrong right so soon as 
red There are a thousand 
— to be reformed, and no refor- 

100 succeeds unless it be genial. 
an 


evangelist—an 
“yl brings men to 
ttave ce SVangelist because he por- 


eving and panae are maevel 
Leng neled in purgatory. There 
perp ®ring comes from God's hands, 

C) resistance of the will forms 
pain. Happy he who 


**oence and non-resistance.—Fenelon 


When bedtime comes, the stupid 
child 
Is cross and tries to run away ; 
As if the long, long day were not 
Enough for little people’s play. 
When bedtime comes, the clever 
on child 
ves every one a ha kiss ; 
And off to dreamland iareien, lest 
Some fiying, merry dream he miss. 
When bedtime comes in our town, 
Your cannot find a curly head, 
Or good, or bad, or in betwen, 
Thattisn’t safely tucked in bed. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


FOUR LITTLE GRIZZLIES. 





Their mother was just an ordinary 
silver-tip, loving the quiet life that 
all bears prefer, minding her own 
business and doing her duty by her 
family, asking no favors of any one, 
excepting to let her alone. It was 
July before she took her remarkable 
family down the Little Piney to the 
Claybull and showed them what 
strawberries were and where to find 
them. Notwithstanding their moth- 
er’s deep conviction, the cubs were 
not remarkably big or bright; yet 
they were a remarkale family, for 
there were four of them, and it is 
not often a grizzly mother can boast 
of more than two. 

The woolly-coated little creatures 
were having a fine time and reveled 
in the lovely mountain summer and 
the abundanoe of good th'ngs. Their 
mother turned over each log and flat 
stone they came to. The moment it 
was lifted, they all rushed under it, 
like a lot of little pigs, to pick up 
the ants and grubs there hidden. It 
mever occurred to them that mam- 
my’s strength might fail some time 
and let the great rock drop just as 
they went under it; nor would any 
one have thought so that might have 
chanced to see that huge arm and 
that shoulder sliding about under 
the great yellow robeshe wore. No, 
no, that arm could never fail. The 
little ones were quite right. So they 
hustled and tumbled over one an- 
other at each fresh login their haste 
to be first, and squealed little squeals 
and growled little growls, as if each 
were a pig, a pup, and a kitten, all 
rolled into one. 

They were well acquainted with 
the common brown ants that harbor 
under logsin the uplands; but now 
they came for the first time on one 
of the hills of the great, fat, luscious 
wood ant, and they all crowded 
around to lick up those that ran out. 
But they soon found that they were 
licking up more cactus prickles and 
sand than ants, ‘till their mother 
said in Grizzly: ‘‘Let me show you 
how.’’ She knocked off the top of 
the hill, then laii her great paw flat 
on it for a few moments ; and, as the 
angry ants swarmed to it, she licked 
them up with one lick and gota rich 
mouthful to crunch, without & grain 
of sand or cactus stinger init. The 
cubs soon learned. Each put his lit- 
tle brown paws, so that there was a 
ring of paws all around the ant-hill ; 
and there they sat, like children 
playing ‘‘hand,’’ and each licked the 
right and then the left paw, or one 
cuffed his brother's ear for licking a 
paw that was-not his own, till the 
ant hill was cleared ont and they 
were ready for a change —Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, in the Century. 


A WORD TO THE INDEPENDENT BOY. 





There are boys who do not like to 
ask favors, and we confess to having 
a good deal of sympathy for them. 
Independence is a good thing. A 
true, manly boy wants to stand 
squarely on his own feet, without 
making a prop of anybody or any- 
thing. He believes in his ability to 
make his own way without asking 
any odds. We glory in his pluck 
and self-reliance; still if our inde- 
pendent boy were ina strange city, 
and desirous of finding a certain 
street and numbér, he would hardly 
set off to hunt it up without asking 
directions. Ina city of any size, he 
might spend days io his search be- 
fore he was successful. Instead of 
wandering about in this haphazard 
fashion, it would be vastly more 
sensible to ask the policeman on the 
nearest corner for directions. 

Indeffendence is an ideal which 
must not be followed slavishly. 
Stand on your own feet, but do not 
be afraid to ask someone else for the 
right path. Work your way, but do 
not hesitate to take a helping hand 
when you need it. If it is a good 
thing todo favors, it must be right 
to ask them occasionally, and the 
manly boy does not need to feel that 
he has sacrificed his self-respect when 
he asks another for necessary help. 
—Young People's Weekly. 
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christian Life Column.} Children’s Column. Miscellaneous. 
CHEERFULNESS. WHEN BEDTIME COMES. A LULLABY. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep : 
What though men laugh, what 
though men weep? 
What though the wind and rain 
Murmnor their rapture or their pain? 
Love watches over thee 
Like the still moon above the sea. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep: 
What though men toil what though 
they reap? 
What though the devious days 
Lead radiant lives in darkened ways? 
Sorrow is not for thee, 
Soul of my soul and heart of me. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep— 
Time in its tenderness shall keep 

Thy sweetly budding soul 
In its divinely wise control: 

Hope sings its song for thee, 
Hope that is now and yet to be. 


Sleep, my dear one, sleep: 
The hours move fast, they rush, 
they leap ; 
Red sunrise, then the noon— 
A life is lived and lost sosoon! 
May fate be kind to thee, 
Soul of my soul and heart of me. 
—George Edgar Montgomery, in 
Youth’s Companion. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


—_ 


It is estimated by some and we 
suppose the estimate is about cor- 
rect, that consumption carries away 
about one seventh of the human 
race. Its ravages are decreasing be- 
cause the public is gradually getting 
hold of a few correct ideas about the 
disease. 

First, It is not, strictly speaking, 
hereditary. There is, however, a 
certain type of men more liable to 
contract consumption than others; 
in other words, there isa consump- 
tive type, unduly tall, narrow chest- 
ed and of low vitality. The narrow 
chest and low vithlity are hereditary 
and this has led to the popular opin- 
ion that consumption itself is, which 
is a mistake. 

Second, The public is learning that 
consumption or tuberculosis is a 
germ disease and that the proper 
method of prevention lies in prevent- 
ing the germs from finding entrance 
into the system. The germs are 
mainly distributed through the 
excretions, particularly through the 
spittle and excretions from the nos- 
trils. If these are allowed to fall 
upon the floor, they become dry and 
in sweeping the room find lodgment 
in carpets and furniture and are 
thrown into the air, whence they are 
taken into the lungs of the family. 
It is in this way that whole families 
are carried off by the disease. 

Again we are beginning to discover 
that the vigorous man when in his 
normal condition does not readily 
succumb to consumption even when 
infected with the germs. It is the 
person in delicate health or of weak 
power that contrcts the disease. 
Again, we are learning that medi- 
cines do little good, nor is there 
nearly so much in change of climate 
as people imagine. Sunshine and 
pure air with simple, nutritious 
food are nature’s remedies for this 
scourge of the human race. 

There are doubtless in many of the 
homes which Wallaces’ Farmer visits 
young people who give signs of in- 
cipient consumption, a bad cold that 
hangs on for a long time, a dry 
cough ‘followed by a decline.’’ 
When these symptoms ooour prompt 
action is essential. 

There should be perfect ventilation 
in the sleeping room. Many beauti- 
ful girls die prematurely because 
their parents have a notion that 
night air is unhealthy. What kind of 
air can we have at night except night 
air? Instead of closing the windows, 
open them. Put the bed where there 
is no draft; put on extra olothing. 
Sleep this way summer and winter. 
Persons who are in danger of con- 
sumption should keep in the sunlight 
and open air as much as possible. If 
possible, they should sleep ina tent 
during the summer and as many 
months of the year as they can. The 
main value of a change of climate is 
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HOW TO PLANT BULBS. 


The soil for bulbs grown in pots 
should be a rich, mellow one, made 
up of garden loam, sand, and old 
cow-manure in equal parts. Work 
it over until you have a mass of fine 
material. Prepare it befora the 
time comes to pot your bulbs, so 
that there need be no delay in plant- 
ing them on their arrival. It is quite 
important that all bulbs should go 
into the ground as soon as pdssible 
after they are received, as the mois- 
ture which they contain evaporates 
rapidly, and with it goes much of 
their vitality. Leave them exposed 
to air and light for two or three 
weeks, and they will be so weakened 
that the flowers they produce will be 
few and inferior. 

SOIL FOR BULBS. 

All bulbs like a rich, well-drained, 
méllow soil. They will not do well 
in heavy soils, and a great deal of 
moisture about their roots is fatal to 
them. Therefore in selectinga place 
for them choose one naturally well 
drained, if possible. If you are not 
sure of good, natural drainage, set 
about providing a means of escape 
for surplus water by excavating the 
soil to the depth of at least a foot— 
eighteen inches would be better— 
and filling in at the bottom of the 
excavation with from four to six 
inches of broken pottery, brick, old 
cans,—anything, in fact, which will 
not decay readily and allow the soil 
above it to settle back into its former 
hardness, and thus become as reten- 
tentive of moisture as it was before 
anything was done with it.—Eben E. 
Rexford, in October ‘‘New’’ Lip- 
pincott. 





GROWING ROSES FROM SLIPS. 


My way of raising roses from slips 
is to cut the slips from the new 
growth of the rose, about the first of 
November, or just before frost. 
Have ready for them a pit prepared 
in the following way. For seventy- 
five slips a pit four feet deep, three 
feet square. Fill it to about one 
foot from top with fresh stable 
manure, well packed; put on top of 
manure four inches of rich garden 
soil. On the soil put four inches of 
sand, and then pour on all the water 
that it will take, then putin the slips 
by pushing them in the sand. Put 
over them a sash and screw it down 
at the four corners. Do not open 
until the warm spring days come. 
By May I have seventy five well 
rooted slips, ready to be transplanted. 
This is easily done by allowing a 
little of the soil to remain on the 
roots. Mes B. B. DanigL. 

Rookfish Depot, Va. 


The ill-natured man gives himself 
a large field to expatate in; he ex- 
poses those failings in human nature 
which the otheys would cast a veil 
over.—Addison. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 

body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 

Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 

The price to the right is that. 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. 











NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION, 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, 
“gm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


THE TWO. 


OuR PRICE 


S282Nu| ror BoTH l@@eoeoeooonoe 


PRICE FOR 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (Ne 

Atlanta Constitution, “‘w’’........... 
Home and Farm, ‘‘sm’’..... g 
Farm and Fireside, “gm’’., a 
Woman's Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers VOICE, W...-..c-cererseccerererses 








that it gets the patient into the open 


he is compelled to be in the open air 
as much as possible. In short, the 
open air treatment is about the only 
treatment that does any good, and 
if begun in time and persevered in it 
will in a large number of cases effect 
a cure. When the comforts of home, 
the attentions of friends, and plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine can be ob- 
tained, the chances for recovery at 
home are much better than in any 
part of the world among strangers. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 

It is easier to go six miles to hear 
a@ sermon than to apend one quarter 
of an‘hour in meditating on it when 








I come home.—Philip Henry. 


air and under circumstances where | 


Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
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So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 













| you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. $3 P 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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Raleigh, N. C. 





PERUNA CURES CATARRH 
OF KIDNEYS EVERY TIME. 
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Mr. John Vance, of Hartford City, Ind. 
says: “My kidney trouble is much 
better. I have improved so much that 
everybody wants to know what medi- 
cineI am using. I recommend Peruna 
toevery body and some have commenced 
touseit. The folks all say that if Dr. 
Hartman’s medicine cures me it must be 
great.” 

Mr. J. Brake, of Petrolea, Ontario, 
Canada, writes: ‘‘Four years ago I 
had a severe attack of Bright's Dis- 
ease, which brought me so flow the 
doctor said nothing more could be 
done for me. I began to to take Peruna 
and Manalin, and in three months I 
was a well man, and have continued 
so ever since.’’ 

At the appearance of the firstsymptom 
of kidney trouble, Peruna should be 
taken, This remedy strikes at once the 
very root of the disease. It at once re- 
lieves the catarrhal kidneys of the stag- 









Peruna Creating a National Sensation in the Cure < 
of Chronic Ailments of the Kidneys. 





nant blood, preventing the escape of 


CU 







serum from 

the blood. Pe- - 
Tuna stimu- 
lates the kid- 
neys to ex-* 


crete from |“ 


the blood the ——_>} 
accumu lat- i. 
ing poison, 
and thus pre- 
vents the 
convulsions 
which are sure to follow if the poisons 
are allowed to remain. It gives great 
vigor to the heart’s action and digestive 
system, both of which are apt to fail 
rapidly in this disease. 

Peruna cures catarrh of the kidneys 
simply because it cures catarrh where 
ever located. 

A book on catarrh, writtem by Dr. 
Hartman, will be sent free to any at 
dress by The Peruna Medicine Ooy 
Columbus, Ohio. . 








BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! | 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skil) 
.of practical farm work and man. 
agement. Each one is writte 
by a specialist who has attaino 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2: 
A.I. Root’s A. B. ©. of Bee Culture............ 1,28 
Henry Stewart's The Domestic Sheep........ 1.0 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilisers.................. 100 
Practical Agriculttre................0.sccccscsseeseseee 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


BALEIGH. N. C. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Bement, Portraits and Best Known 

Speeches of vie, Macen, Murphy, Gaston, 

jw: ded Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pett. grew Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, §2. 
With The ive Farmer one year, $2.76, 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


A SHORT 


UUBAN TRIE 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
uffalo, W. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 














Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 
t Sunday, at 7.00 p.m., and Old Poin 
Comfort at 8./ a m., for Ncw York direct, af- 
fording opportunity tor through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and Vest to visit 
Richmond, O1dzPoint Comfort aud Virginia 
Beach ep route. 
For tickets and general information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CRO 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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QA.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ce 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct te Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 





9 . Patents 

INVE! notice, 

illustrated —Eleventh . . 

F f ginne Late of C. A. now & CO. 
oa 


918 F Sr., N. W., 


Js WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Really Now 
Aren't 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. ‘A. Graham, Machpelah, N. 0. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. 0. 





N.C. Tobaceoo Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8, Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N, ©. 

Vice-President—J. B. , Phillips, Battlebore 
N. GQ 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. CO. 

Treasurer—W,. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. G 

EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 

Col. KR. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
BR. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Kagie 
Rock, N. ©.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N.C; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C, 





N.C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnaon, Salisbury, 
Rowan Oo, N. 0. 

Seoretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
-—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Oo., N. 0. 

Lecturer—J. C, Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Oo., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno,. M, Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C, 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyook, Curr 
tuck Oo., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo, T, Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Oo., N. ©., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C, } 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Kaleigh, N. 0. 
W.B, Fleming, Ridgeway, N. GQ 

| .John Graham, Warrenton, N. OC, 

ivt, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

‘Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agrioulture. 
OFFICERS. 
Com missioner—#. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State V eterinarian—Tait Butler. 
Btate Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all offieers, Raicigh, 
N.O 








N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 
—— 

N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N.C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, Weat Raleigh, 

N.C, . 
Hortieulturist-W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.O. 








Correspondence. 


HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


XLVIII. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
In every change from normal con- 


ditions, whether excessive heat or 
cold, flood or drought, we get some 
benefits. 

A manufacturer of a large article 
of commerce complained. that cer- 
tain little fellows were injuring his 
trade by producing inferior goods 
and underselling him. He said: 
“They do not make any money and 
prevent us from making money 
also.”’ A farmer replied: ‘‘Mr. C., 
it is just such men as you that raise 
cotton at a cost of 12% cents per 
pound for which you only get 8 cents 
per pound that keep us farmers 
from makifig money.’’ Last spring 
every fellow who could. get land, 
fertilizer and team planted cotton. 
This made labor scarce and injured 
thousands of farmers all over the 
South. Many left the towns and cities 
to make money by raising cotton. 
Some abandoned the fields early in 
the summer but most of them held 
on hoping the rains would stop and 
give the crop a chance to do some- 
thing later. We all know the result. 
Many strong men who were earning 
from 75 cents to $1.50 per day will 
not get 25 cents a day for their 
work, The factories in the towns 
and cities have been injured, many 
merchants sent to the wall, the 
horse dealers putin hard places, and 
the regular farmers hurt, too. 

The cotton crop is very short in 
spite of the increased acreage, but 
the price is very low. If the farm- 
eers alone had planted cotton, the 
price would have remained up and 
fancy prices would be paid for this 
year’s crop. 

We are glad that these periodical 
farmers will be out of the way for 
awhile. Farmers can have all the 
business to themselves next year. 
Thousands of these periodical farm. 
ers curse the day that they left good 
jobs to make money farming. Of 
course, such times make the best 
farmers a little blue, but now is the 
time for us to enlarge and put forth 
our best efforts for the coming sea 
son. A few years ago Irish potatoes 
paid well and next year seed could 
scarcely be supplied, so many wanted 
to plant; the result was that some 
farmers had to send money to pay 
freight on potatoes. It is said that 
there were 40 miles of cars in New 
York City alone loaded with South- 
ern potatoes. The regular truckers 
have been making money every year 
since then. Itis so easy 80 see the 
bright side of every occupation, but 
experience alone will show the trou- 
ble and cost. 

Now is the time to buy some of 
the best farms over the country. 
Many a fellow will sell cheap now 
who could not have been induced to 
Bell last spring at any reasonale 
price. Nearly all the millionaires 
made their money buying stock when 
the price was very low and when 
such stock did not pay any dividends. 

We are greatly pleased to see so 
much hay. You cannot pass a field 
without seeing stacks of it. This 
alone will compensate many farmers 
for their loss. Notonly will benefits 
be derived from this hay crop, but 
they will realize that hay is one 
of the best crops that the Southern 
farmer can raise to make money on. 

Let us say again, put in a large 
crop of oats. The higher the price 
of seed, the more important it is that 
the crop should be enlarged. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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RESOLUTIONS BY CHATHAM COUNTY 
ALLIANCE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Chatham County Alliance met 
in Pittsboro last Thursday. The at- 
tendance was rather small, on ac- 
count, probably, of two Baptist as- 
sociations, which were in session. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted ; 

Resolved, That we note with pleas- 
ure the resolutions passed by cotton 
growers in regard to cotton seed, 

‘and hereby announce our hearty ap- 
proval of such action and pledge our 
support to further the best interest 
of this class and all classes of farm 
ers and laboring people in our coun- 
try. 

2. That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer 
and Chatham Citizen. 

R. B. LingeBerRy, Seo’y. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 

Neyer Found Anything Its Equal. 
KIRKERSVILLE, O., Oct. 1, '97. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
ve used “Gombault’s Caustic Balsam” 


Ha 
and have never found anyth' its equal. 
Dr. rk. RUTLEDGE. 





THE COTTON SEED QUESTION. 


Mr. Calvin Argues'That Mills Are Now Pay- 
ing Enough For Seed, and That the Com- 
bination is for Purposes of Defence Only, 
Not to Oppress the Farmer. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have read with lively interest all 
that has been recently published in 
your columns in relation to the con- 
dition and prospects of the cotton 
crop now entering the market—es- 
pecially the articlés and communi- 
cations advocating holding cotton 
seed under a demand of 25 cents per 
bushel. aR : 

It stands to réason that any move- 
ment calculated to arouse farmers 
along right lines, will receive the en- 
dorsement of well-disposed men in 
all the walks of life. I say this in 
the sense of getting up a revival just 
as we do when desirous to make pro- 
gress in the strictly industrial world. 
Give the farmers more information 
and less advice. The healthful and 
helpful way in which to proceed is 
to get possession of the facts, which 
bear upon the interest involved, just 
exactly are they are; not, for the 
sake of the argument, as we would 
have them. Sometimes men exag- 
gerate as they warm to the subject 
they have in hand. Better be con- 
servative and stick’to the facts. 

I think there ig more of evil to the 
farmers of the South in estimates 
than in any other| thing. It is very 
clear that no plan has yet bsen de 
vised by which to determine with 
accuracy the cotton crop from year 
to year. The National Department 
ment of Agriculture has adopted an 
idea which was promulgated several 
years ago by a Georgia farmer—that 
of going to the cotton gins through- 
out the cotton belt and obtaining as 
complete a return as possible of the 
number of bales ginned. By and by 
this plan will take us a safe distance 
from misleading estimates. 

It was estimated that the cotton 
crop of 1900 would be much smaller 
than that of 1899, yet the record 
shows that it was quite eight hun 
dred thousand bales of 500 pound 
standard in excess of that crop. 
There could not have been more un- 
favorable conditions for the crop of 
1901 than those with which we are 
so familiar. And yet the finer indi- 
cations are that: the crop will far ex 
ceed the most conservative esti- 
mates. ‘ 

Necessarily, these facts apply with 
eqnal force to the seed, which, 
through the knowledge and the in 
dustry of chemists and manufactur- 
ers, have been brought to so high a 
standard of value. The seed are 
worth only what they will bring. 

I grant you that‘the farmers may 
determine for themselves that the 
seed are worth 25cents per bushel as 
against the 21 cents per bushel now 
being paid. Farmers who have no 
matured or rapidly maturing obliga 
tions may hold both cotton and cot 
ton seed for higher prices. This is 
business pure and simple; for the 
buyer is not in the market for either 
product when his judgment suggests 
that the price demanded is too high. 
Itis at this juncture that the law of 
supply and demand asserts itself, 
and,in the fulness of time, easily 
adjusts the differences which may 
exist between seiler and buyer. 

I have seen statements in the pub- 
lic prints to the effect that a -syndi- 
cate, ‘meaning fertilizer companies 
which use large quantities of cotton 
seed meal, have got control of fifty 
per cent. of the cotton seed oil mills 
of the country. I looked at once into 
this matter, and found that the state- 
ment was not supported by the factss 
There are 500 cotton oil mills South. 
Of these, the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company controls 60; the American 
Cotton Company, 40; so that, in- 
stead of being in possession of 50 
per cent. of these mills, they have 
20 per cent. only. 

When I noted this fact I begun to 
inquire what pronipted a movement 
which had for ita Eideot the control 
of so many oil mills. The reason 
was at hadd: A number of parties 
who made and marketed blood and 
tankage in the West, had embarked 
in the fertilizer business. Western 
packers had advanced the price of 
these sources of ammoniates. <A 
year or two ago, this advance neces- 
sitated an advance in the price of 
commercial fertilizers, 

As a business proposition, the lead- 
ing fertilizer manufacturers South 

turned attention to cotton oil mills 
because cotton seed meal afford them 
protection against what might other- 
wise become exhorbitunt demands 
on the part of dealers.in blood. and 
tankage West. By this means, the 
leading Southern manufacturers of 
fertilizers could not only make sure 





of a source for ammoniates but be 
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enabled to keep ammoniated fertili- 
gers ata reasonable figure. No ef- 
fort at shutting out competition ; a 
matter of self-defense only. 

Much has been said as to the high 
price paid for cotton seed last year. 
Ichance to know that one of the 
best managed cotton oil mills in the 
country lost $19,000 on this item 
alone. A few mills recouped their 
losses by speculating in oil. 

It should not concern the farmer 
whatis alleged to have been agreed 
upon by cotton seed buyers as to 
the price which should rule this year 
—the solid fact is, that the mills are 
paying 21 cents cash for all seed 
delivered at their doors, or they are 
exchanging one ton of meal for 100 
bushels of seed. 

The few may hold their seed for 
25 cents ber bushel. That is their 
ungestioned privilege. Would it be | 
wise for the many to adopt this pol 
icy and be forced possibly to accept 
the alternative of using their seed 
for fertilizing purposes? 

The authorities agree that eight 
bushels of cotton seed is the equiva- 
lent of one hundred pounds of cot 
ton seed meal; that one ton of meal 
equals two and four-tenths tons of 
cotton seed. This relates to the value 
of the seed for fertilizing purposes. 
The mills are paying $14 a ton for 
seed, so two and four-tenths tons of 
seed are worth $33.60. The market 
price of mealis $22 per ton: it fol. 
lows that a farmer can sell his seed 
atthe ruling price (21 cents), buy 
a ton of meal, and have a cash bal- 
ance of $11 60. 

If a farmer should hold his seed 
for use as a fertilizer, what would be 
gained? The mills will exchange, 
carload lots, one ton of meal for 
one and one-half tons of seed, and 
pay all freights; in one ton of seed 
there are 740 pounds of meal, 9.0 
pounds of hulls, 40 gallons of oil 
and 25 pounds of linters. He would 
lose the last two elements for the 
reason that they have no fertiliz- 
ing value. He exercises his right 
and declines to make the exchange. 
He has then in his one and one-half 
tons of seed— 

1110 pounds of meal at $22 per 


1350 pounds of hulls at $3.50 


$14.57 


The ton of meal obtainable by ex- 
change worth $22, so he loses $7.43, 
through expectancy of realizing 25 
cents a bushel for the seed. 

The foregoing seems to me to be 
a safe summary of the situation. 

MakrTIN V. CALVIN. 

Richmond Co., Ga. 
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MEETING OF CUMBERLAND ALLIANCE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Cumberland County Farmers’ Al- 
liancse met with South River Sub. 
Oct. 10th. We had a very interest 
ing meeting; all the brethren pres 
ent seemed to be of good cheer. 
Some of the brethren from Sampson 
County Alliance were with us. We 
regret that we could not getaspeaker 
for the occasion, but some of the 
brethren made some noble remarks 
in behalf of the Order. Our next 
meeting will he with Geddie Sub, 
at Gainey’s Mill, Wednesday before 
second Thursday in January, 1902. 
D. D. Bain, Seo'y. 
Cumberland Co , N.C 
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JOANSLUN COUNLY ALLIANCE MEETING. 


Corres pondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Johnston County Farmers’ 
Alliance met in Smithfield in regular 
session on Saturday,. October 12th. 
In the absence of the President, Bro. 
W.A.T. Darham called the house 
to order. The secretary reported a 
quorum present, and the delegates 
proceeded to business. 

The election of officers was taken 
up and resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. A. T. Durham; Vice Presi 
dent, R. W. Crumpler; Secretary 
Treasurer, H. C. Williams ; Chaplain, 
W. A. Rose; Looturer, Wm. A. Rose ; 
Steward, Condary’ Hales; Door 
Keeper, E. F. Batting; Business 
Agent, R. W. Crumpler; Executive 
Co:amittee: W, A. T. Durham, Chair- 
man; R. W. Crampler, N. D. Mas- 
singill. 

A ietter from State Secretary Par- 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin, 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 0! 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
o much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for an that 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials, 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Teledo,O. 











aap Bold by Deeagiee. Téc. 
Hall’s Family are the best. 





ker concerning the sale of cotton 
seed was read and discussed, after 
which the following resolution was 
adopted : 

‘‘Resolved, That we, the Jonston 
County Farmers’ Alliance, heartily 
endorse the action taken at the meet- 
ing of the cotton farmers held in 
Raleigh on the 25th day of Septem- 
ber, and we urge the farmers to aid 
in pushing the movement to success.”’ 

On motion, we adjourned to mest 
in Smithfield on Saturday after the 
second Thursday in January, 1902. 

H. C. Wiuuiams, Seo’y. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 
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PALMICO COTTON GROWERS ORGANIZE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The farmers of Pamlico county 
met at the court-house in Bayboro, 
N.C., on Saturday, October 12, for 
the purpose of organizing themselves 


'/into a Cotton Growers Association. 


W. H. Sawyer in a few well pointed 
remarks, explained the meeting and 
then called J. W. Aldredge to the 
chair as temporary chairman and 
J. C. Bain aod N. W. Cowell as tem- 
porary secretaries. On motion of 
W.H. Sawyer the chair was instruc- 
ted to appoint a committee of three 
on organization, also a committee of 
three on resolutions. 

Committee on Organization—W- 
H. Sawyer, T. J. Sawyer and G. R. 
Dixon. 

Committee on Resolutions—Dud- 
ley Paul, B. F. McCotter and T. J. 
Dawson. 

The Committee on Organization 
submitted the following report: 

We, the undersigned, beg to sub- 
mit the following report: This body 
be known as the Pamlico Cotton 
Farmers’ Association. It shall con- 
sist of a president, vice president 
and secretary and treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive committee’ of three to be ap- 
pointed by the president. In every 
township there shall be a local organ- 
ization. The township organization 
shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, and secretary and treas 
urer. We invite the co operation of 
all farmer’s organizations in further- 
ing the purposes of this association 
and extend to them a hearty wel 
come to all of our meetings. All 
cotton farmers, ginners and, others 
interested in securing to the farmers 
better values from cotton seed may 
participate in its meetings. 

Delegates or representives from 
two or more townships shall consti- 
tute a quorum. All meeting to be 
held in the town of Bayboro at such 
time as the president or executive 
committee shall designate. 

The Committee on Resolutions sub- 
mitted the following report : 

We, the Committes on Resolu 
tions, beg to submit the following 
report : 

WHEREAS, The present offerings of 
prices and terms of exchange for 
seed are below the real value of the 
seed, be it 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate 
judgment of this convention that 
seed are now worth to the farmers 
at home 25 cents a bushel, or should 
be exchanged on a basis of 2,000 
pounds of seed for not less than 
1,333 }¢ pounds of cotton seed meal, 
to analyze 834 per cent. ammonia, 
and we advise and urge the cotton 
farmers of Pamlico county not to 
sell or exchange at less than above 
prices, and we ask the earnest co- 
operation of every cotton grower 
in Pamlico county to this end. 

The report of both committees were 
received and the committees dis 
charged. Then we took up the elec 
tion of officers, and these were elec- 
ted : 

W.H. Sawyer, President; B F. 
McCotten, Vice President, and J. T. 
Dawson, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—C A Flow- 
ers, James Spruill and L. W. 
Brooks. 

The following delegates were ap- 
pointed to go to the State Conven- 
tion in Raleigh, Wednes ay of Faiz 
week: T. J. Sawyer, R. F. Casey, 
Dudley Paul, H. W. Cowell and J. B. 
Dowdy. 

A motion that a copy of proceed. 
ings of this meeting be sent to the 
Newbern Journal, Raleigh Post, and 
ask THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to 
copy 

The Convention then adjourned to 
meet the first Saturday in Novem. 
ber at 2 o'clock, in Bay boro. 

J.T. Dawson, Sec’y. 


Judging by the manner in which 
Admiral Schley was kept in igno.- 
rance of certain matters prior to the 
battle of Santiago, it would seem 
that the frame work of the present 
contention was carefully erected 
considerably in advance.—Washing- 
ton Post. 
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THE SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 


Some of Its Advantages, With Special Refer- 
erence to Its Conduct by the University of 
Tennessee. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have before me as I write an an- 
nouncement of the Short Course in 
Agriculture offered by the Univer 
sity of Tennessee for 1902; and, as 
many readers of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER are no doubt interested in 
agricultural education, I take the 
liberty of calling attention to these 
courses, especially as I know of no 
other institution in the South offer- 
ing similar work. : 

The benefits of agricultural educa- 
tion are fortunately coming to be 
understood and acknowledged; and 
these short cources bring such edu 
cation within reach of many who 
could not take the regular four year 
courses. This work was begun in 
the University of Tennesse in 1900, 
when there were 16 of usin the class. 
Last spring there were 35. Next 
spring there should be at least 100. 
The course begins January 2d and 
lasts ten weeks. Instruction is given 
in agriculture, animal husbandry, 
stock judging, dairying, horticul- 
ture, veterinary science, agricultural 
chemistry and mechanics. The work 
is both theoretical and practical, 
there being a total of 450 lecturse 
and exercises during the course. 
There is also an advanced course of 
the same length for those who have 
taken the first year's work; there 
are also special coursesin dairying 
and horticulture. 

The equipment of the University 
of Tennessee for teaching agrioul- 
ture is probably unequalled any- 
where in the South. The faculty is 
certainly unsurpassed. Dr. Dabney, 
the President, was for a time Assist 
ant U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
was a member of the Committee on 
Awards at the Paris Exposition last 
last year, and is an acknowledged 
authority on «gricultural education. 
The other instructors, of whom there 
are 16 in all, are all able, earnestand 
courteous, and will make the work a 
pleasure to any one who goes to 
study. , 

The course closes with a trip tothe 
Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore, N. C., 
where the students engage in a stock 
judging contest. Five silver cups 
and five prizes of $10in gold being 
awarded for proficiency in the work, 
by Mr. Vanderbilt. Other prizes are 
also offered for prvficiency in other 
lines, among them oneof $50 in gold, 
five of $20 each and seven silver cups. 
The total expense of the course, ex 
clusive of railroad fare, need not 
exceed $50 

Any reader wishing further infor 
mation should write to Prof A. M. 
Soule, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn., who will be glad 
to answer any questions. 

EK. E MILuer. 
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SEED OATS. 


2000 bushels of Virginia 
Oats for sale. Price 7 Sray Turt g 
. 70 ¢ : 
¢. O. B. Washington North Oarciee bushe} 
ushel lots or upward. Address: 11 ten 
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SALISBURY. NY 
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W. £. AMES, A COLLECTOR, AGED 
THIRTY YEARS, LIVING A’P 133) 
SANSOM ST., PHILADE|.. 


PHIA, PA., WRITES: 


“My attention was fiust ca'led to R yan 
Tabules by a lady who has been ir i - 
with indigestion. I called at her hon, a 
day about three mon hs ago and was oma 
piaining of my stomach fegling badly She 
gave me a Rip :ns Tabu e and advised me to 
continue taking them for a few days, which 


I did, I found that they gave me gres| 1 
rf 


There is scarcely any condition of ; 
that is not benefited by the Donke 

of R'I-P-A-N’S Tabule, and the pri: } 
5 cents, does not bar them from any hon. 
justify any one in enduring ills thai are < 


or 
cured. For sale by druggists. ” 
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« Twenty Energetic Men to g 
WANTED: solicit Memberships for the 
Veterinary Science Association. Good pay and 
stealy employment. Apply to E.R. SYKrs 
State Manager, Hillsboro, N.C. i: 
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We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mille and M: 
chinery. Writs for circulars 
and prices, ... 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *!8S))" See" 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
m your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. 'W, 
shows that payment has been received up to 

- 1, 1900; 1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on, 





san be changed. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us 
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CARTRIDGES IN 


FSTER 


ALL CALIBERS 


from .22 to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powder 
always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in a 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM §& 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


ou send 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 p: 
of United States Army. 


es, by F. A. MITCHEL! 
ave you readit? If ui 
at once before they are all taken. Here's 


ate 


© Evansville Journal says, “Con 
‘ucidents and hair-breadth encapen told ina very entertaining manner” 


vumber only, which we are sen 


ing free of charge to every one who sends 5V cents for a year’ 


subscription to our publication, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER 
102 E Finueh B1.. Chattanooga, Tere 
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parties who 
will lend 
money on| 
improved) 
farm lands 
; in Wakeand 
adjoining counties Easy terms, and 
long time on loans can be obtained 
bv the borrowers. For further par 
ticulars write me or call to see me 
at my office. 

Room 23, Pullen Building 

Haletgh, N.C. +: ':' (3 | 
J.N. HOLDING. | 
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MONEY TO LEND § 
ON FARM LANDS, ¢ 
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Red, White, Bearded, Smooth, 
Pure and Clean. All yields over 
30 bus Reduced prices to close 
out Ccrcular. Sample tor stamp 


W.R. KNOX Box 100, Intercourse, ied 





POLAND CHINAS, 4,,22Rerior, lot, of 
r ne 
Boors—“Tecumseh G”’ and “Monarch?” The 
two best strains of living hogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all agen. end to headquarters and 
get the best, m the oldest and largest herd of 
land Chinas in this State, at one-half Wes- 
tern prices. Addregs: J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
= the North Carolina Farmers’ State 





LIFE SIZE DOLL 


9 FREE “or icisis" 


Girls can get this t 
Life Size Doll absolutely 
selling only four 
Great Cold & He 


exact rep ba 

painted French Doll, an il 
a child’s memory long afte* ‘ 

hood days ha’ Address, 


ve » 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept.242 « ,New Haven,Cona 


Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this propositiou ‘5 
found in the very reasonable price of the 
itself, butin the great amount of |ibo bs 
save, and its great durability. The bJectne 
Wheel Co. who make this Electric Hinudy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric W)C 
have solved the problem of a successiul 4h 
durable low down wagon at a reasonabdi aad 


tal 
20D 
will 


This wagon is composed of the best 1 aterial 
throughout white hickory axles, stee! wh ols 
steel hourds,etc. Guaranteed to carry 4 oe 
These Electric Steel W heet tg 
made to fit any was*: 
make practically a )°V 4 
out of the old one. é 
be hadin any heig 
and any width of U 
inches, With an extra | “re 
these wheels 4 farmer CA ou 
terchange them with his. ee 
lar wheels and have® ni rite 
low down wagon atW iN. Melee: 
for catalogue of the is 8, 
to Electric Wheel Co., Bo? 


4, 


tric Line” 
Quincy Il. 
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Living Issues. 


—_ ENT ROOSEVELT’S MINNEAPOLIS 
PRESID SPEECH. 


a 


ss, Delivered Sept. 2d, in Which the 
ap bevPresident Outlined His Views on Ne- 


jonal Affairs. 
. (Concluded from last week.) 


HE WORLD I8 OUR WITNESS. 
Our duty may take many forms in 
the future, 48 it has taken many 
forms in the past. Nor is it possible 
to lay down a hard and fast rule for 
all cases. We must ever face the 
fact of Ur shifting national needs, 
of the always changing opportuni- 
ties that present themselves. But 
we may be vertain of one thing— 
ghether we wish it or not, we can- 
not avoid hereafter having duties to 
goin the face of other nations. All 
that we can do is to settle whether 
we shall perform these duties well 





or ill 
NO BLUFFING. 


Right here let me make as vigor- 
a4 as 1 know how in favor of 


ous a ple 

saying nothing that we do not mean 
and facting without hesitation up 
to whatever we say. A good many 
of you are probably acquainted with 
the old proverb, “Speak softly and 


carry a big stick—you will go far.” 
Ifa man continually blusters, if he 
lacks civility, a big stick will not 
save him from trouble, and neither 
will speaking softly avail if back of 
the softness there does not lie 
strength, power. In private life 
there are few beings more obnoxious 
than the man who is loudly boast- 
ing, and if the boaster is not pre- 
pared to back up his words his posi- 
tion becomes absolutely contempt- 
ible. Soitis with the natio#. Itis both 
foolish and undignified to indulge 
in undue glorification and, above 
all, in loose-tongued denunciation of 
other peoples. Whenever on any 
point we come in contact with a 
foreign power I hope that we shall 
always strive to speak courteously 
and respectfully of that foreign 
power. 

Let us make it evident that we in- 
tend todo justice. Then let us make 
itequally evident that we will not 
tolerate injustice being done us in 
return. 

Let us further make it evijent 
that we use no words which we are 
not prepared to back up with deeds 
and that while our speech is always 


, moderate we are ready and willing 


tomake it good. Such an attitude 
will be the surest possible guarantee 
of that self-respecting peace the at- 
tainment of which is and must ever 
be the prime aim of a self-governing 
people 
THE TRUE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

This is the attitude we should 
take as regards the Monroe doctrine. 
There is not the least need of blus- 
tering about it. Still less should it 
be used as a pretext for our own ag- 
grandizement at the expense of any 
other American State. But most 
smphatically we must make it .evi- 
dent tuat we intend on this point 
éver to maintain the old American 
Position Indeed, it is hard to un- 
derstand how any man can take any 
Other position now that we are all 
looking forward to the building of 
the Isthmian oanal. The Monroe 
doctrine is not international law, but 
there is no necessity that it should 


be All that is needful is that it 
should eontinue to be «a cardinal 
feature of 


American policy on this 
Continent, and the Spanish. American 
States 3), ald, in their own interesis, 
Champion it as strongly as we do. 


We do not by this dootrine intend to 
*adction any policy of aggression by 
6 American commonwealth at the 
*kpense of any other nor any policy 
of commerciai discrimination against 
any fore &n power whatsoever. Com 
Mercially, as far as this “doctrine is 
Concerned, all we wish is a fair field 
_ fa vor, but if we are wise we 
rrenuously insist that under 


ra ‘+ whatsoever sball there,be 
Vv terr ; : 
‘erritorial aggrandizement on 


American soil by any European 
sylone his no matter what form 
“torial aggrandizement may 
take 
i *AVORS RECIPROOITY. 
hathoeey, earnestly hope and be- 
e's vad ® chance of our having 
with ys Sg military complication 
smal) Pgs. power is very 
Resin. ; 4 that there will come a 
hi sar, here and there, from 
is, “ates and -_agricultural—that 
om ‘ndustrial—com petition is 
yt inevitable, Here again we 
duty is to ye remember that our first 
it 80 cay tee People, and yet 


tay justic " best get justice by do- 
ee We must continue ‘the 
aa ‘a6 has been so brilliantly 

t8sfa) in the Past and go shape 


*°onomio system as to give every 









advantage to the skill, energy and 
intelligence of our farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and wage. 
workers, and yet we must also re- 
member in dealing with other nations 
that benefits must be given when 
benefits are sought. It is not pos- 
sible to dogmatize as to the exact 
way of attaining this end, for the 
exact conditions cannot be foretold. 
In the long run one of our prime 
needs is stability and continuity of 
economic policy, and yet, through 
treaty or by direct legislation, it may 
at least in certain cases become ad. 


) vantageous to supplement our pres- 


ent policy by a system of reciprocal 
benefit and obligation. 
OUR OAREER OF EXPANSION. 

Throughout a large part of our 
national career our history has been 
one of expansion, the expansion be- 
ing of different kinds at different 
times. This explanation is not a 
matter of regret, but of pride. It is 
vain to tell a people as masterful as 
ours that the spirit of enterprise is 
not safe. The true American has 
never feared to run risks when the 
prize to be won was of sufficient value. 
No nation capable of self-govern- 
ment and of developing by its own 
efforts a sane and orderly civiliza- 
tion, no matter how small it may be, 
has anything to fear from us. Our 
dealings with Cuba illustrate this 
and should be forever a subject of 
just national pride. We speak in no 
spirit of arrogance when we state as 
asimple history fact that never in 
recent years has any great nation 
acted with such disinterestedness as 
we have shown in Cuba. We freed 
the island from the Spanish yoke. 
We shen earnestly did our best to 
help the Cubans in the establish- 
ment of free education, of law and 
order, of material prosperity, of the 
cleanliness necessary to sanitary 
well being in their great cities. We 
did all this at great expense of treas- 
ure, at some expense of life, and now 
we are establishing them ina free 
and independent commonwealth and 
have asked in return nothing what- 
ever save that at no time shall their 
independence be prostituted to the 
advantage of some foreign rival of 
ours or 80 as t0 menace our well be- 
ing. To have failed to ask this 
would have amounted to national 
stultification on our part. 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE FOR THE IS. 
LANDS? 

In the Philippines we have brought 
peace, and we are at this moment 
giving them such freedom and self- 
government as they could never un- 
der any conceivable conditions have 
obtained had we turned them loose 
to sink intoa welter of blood and 
confusion or to become the prey of 
some strong tyranny without or 
within. The bare recital of the facts 
is sufficient to show that we did our 
duty, and what pronder title to honor 
can a nation have than to have done 
its duty? We have done our duty to 
ourselves, and we have done the 
higher duty of promoting the civili- 
zation of mankind. The first essen 
tial to civilization is law. Anarchy 
is simply the handmaiden and fore- 
runner of tyranny and despotism. 
Law and order enforced by justice 
and by strength lie at the founda 
tion of civilization. Law must Le 
based up on justice, else it cannot 
stand, and it must be enforced with 
resolute firmness, because wexkness 
in enforcing it means in the end that 
there is no justice and no law, noth- 
ing but the rule of disorderly and 
unscrupulous strength. Without 
the habit of orderly obedience to the 
law, without the stern enforcement 
ot the laws at the expense of those 
who defiantly resist them, there can 
be no possible progress, moral or 
material, in civilization. There can 
be no weakening of the law abiding 
spirit at home if we are permanently 
to succeed, and just as little can we 
afford to show weakness abroad. 
Lawlessness and anarchy were put 
down in the Philippines as a pre 
requisite to inducing the reign of 
justice. J 

Barbarism has and can have no 
place in a civilized world. It is our 
duty toward the people living in bar- 
barism to see that they are freed 
from their chains, and we can only 
free them by destroying barbarism 
itself. The missionary, the mer- 
chant and the soldier may each have 
to play a part in this destruction and 
in the consequent uplifting of the 
people. Exactly asitisthe duty of 
a civilized power scrupulously to re- 
spect the rights of all weaker civil- 
ized powers and gladly to help those 
who are struggling toward civiliza- 
tion, soit is its duty to put down 
savagery and barbarism. As in such 
a work human instruments must be 
used,and as human instruments are 


imperfect, this means that at times 
there will be injustice ; that at times 
merchant or soldier or even mission- 
ary may dowrong. Loet.us instantly 
condemn and rectify such wrong 
when it occurs and if possible pun- 
ish the wrongdoer. But shame, 
thrice shame to us if we are so fool 
ish as to make such occasional 
wrongdoing an excuse for failing to 
perform a great and righteous task. 
Not only in our own land, but 
throughout the world, throughout 
all history, the advance of civiliza- 
tion has been of incalculable benefit 
to mankind, and those through 
whom it has advanced deserve the 
highest honor. All honor to the 
missionary, all honor to the soldier, 
all honor to the merchant, who now 
in our day have done so much to 
bring light into the world’s dark 
places. 

MISTAKES SHOULD NOT FRIGHTEN US. 

Let me insist again, for fear of pos- 
sible misconstruction, upon the fact 
that our duty is twofold and that we 
must raise others while we are bene- 
fiting ourselves. In bringing order 
to the Philippines our soldiers added 
& new page to the honor roll of 
American history, and they incal 
culably benefited the islanders them- 
selves. Under the wise administra- 
tion of Governor Taft the islands 
now enjoy a peace and liberty of 
which they have hitherto never even 
dreamed. But this peace and liberty 
under the law must be supplemented 
by material, by industrial, develop- 
ment. Every encouragement should 
be given to their commercial devel 
opment, to the introduction of 
American industries and products, 
not merely because this will be a 
good thing for our people, but in. 
finitely more because it will be of in 
calculable benefit to the people of the 
Philippines. 

We shall make mistakes, and if we 
let these mistakes frighten us from 
work, we shall show ourselves weak- 
lings. Halfa century ago Minnesota 
and the two Dakotus were Indian 
hunting grounds. We committed 
plenty of blunders and now and then 
worse than blunders in our dealings 
with the Indians, but who does not 
admit at the present day that we 
were right in wresting from barbar- 
ism and adding to civilization the 
territory out of which we have made 
these beautiful States? And now 
we are civilizing the Indian and put- 
ting him on a level to which hecould 
never have attained under the old 
conditions. 

THE SPIRIT RATHER THAN THE FORM. 

In the Philippines let us remember 
that the spirit and not the mere 
form of government is the essential 
matter. The Tagalogs have a hun- 
dredfold the freedom under us that 
they would have hadif we had aban. 
doned the islands. Weare not try- 
ing to subjugate a people; we are 
trying to develop them and make 
them a law-abiding, industrious and 
educated people, and we hope ulti- 
mately a self-governing people. In 
short, in the work we have done we 
are but carrying out the true prin- 
ciples of our democracy. We work 
in a spirit of self-respect for our. 
selves and of good will toward others, 
in a spirit of love for and of infinite 
faith in mankind. We do not blindly 
refuse to face the evils that exist or 
the shortcomings inherent in hu- 
munity, but across blundering and 
shirking, across selfishness and 
meanness of motive, across short- 
sizhtedness and cowardice, we guze 
steadfastly toward the far horizon of 
golden triamph. 

if you will study our past history 
a8 & Nation, you will see we have 
made many blunders and have been 
guilty of many shortcomings, and 
yet that we have always in the end 
come out victorious because we have 
refused to be daunted by blunders 
and defeats—have recognized them, 
| but have persevered in spite of them. 
| So it must be in the future. We 
gird up our loins asa nation, with 
the stern purpose to play our part 
manfully in winning the ultimate 
triumph, sud therefore we turn 
scornfully aside from the paths of 
mere ease and idleness and with un- 
faltering steps tread the rough road 
of endeavor, smiting down the wrong 
and battling for the right as Great- 
heart smote and battled in Bunyan’s 
immortal story. 


The University College of Medi- 
cine, of Richmond, Va., whose ad- 
vertisement appeared in this paper 
during the summer, reports an en- 
couraging ontlook for this session, 
the number of new students en- 
rolled to this date being in advance 
of the total number of new students 
for the session of 1900-1901, and a 
good prospect of more within the 
next ten days. 








The Progressive Farmer, October 22, 1901, 





HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 
WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every partof the urinary passage. 
It corrects. inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer 
& Co, Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER. 


De Laval 


CREAM : SEPARATORS 


which possesses the patent 
protected ‘*Alpha”’ dis and 
“snlit-wing’’ improvements 


ARE AS MUCH SUPERIOR 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Price Reduced to 
Drop Head or Box 








17 50 for either 
‘over. 
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Light. Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 

Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Etc. 
Ker Full Set of Attachments witt 
each Machine 





ee \ } 
BUGGIES, : WAGONS, : 
HAR} kS&s. ETC, 

AT REDUCED PRICES 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


Can aid you in purchasing 





Groceries, Hard are, 
Farming Utensils, Bazzies, 
Wagons, Barns sy, Faorniture, 


Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engineer, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Shellers, 
Cane Mills. Plows, Harrows, 
Farr Bells, Weshing Machines, 
Oils, R cfing Paints, Barb d 
and lain Wire, Muwing Ma 
chines, Hay Priésses, Rukes, 
Corn and Cott. n Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizers, 
Mannre Spreaders, Feed, 
Cutters, Etc , Etc., 
_—— 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 
$5 10 per 100 pounds. 
—<) -— 
Write for prices onan anythin 
you wish to purchase and we wil 
try tosave money for you. 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
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from Pods in 60 minutes. 







"Sold under our guarantee to hull and clean 10 to 


7 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEN. 





No. 1, STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 


RiGHt View 


SL . 





15 bushels Cow Peas 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1, 375 pounds, 10 to 15 bushels.................... $ 25.00. 
No. 2, 500 pounds, 20 to 40 bushels................. ..8 35.00. 
No 3, 2,000 pounds, 75 to 100 bushels................. $125 00. 









Light, Simple, Strong, Rigid, Durable. 
~_ For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand, 
Ker Right hand will be sent unless left is ordered. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 


Disk Plows, 


Price, $30.00. 





0° SHOHS 


oa 
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for $3.50. 
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Our Special is made in all leather, including Patent Leather, Patent 
Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid and Seal Skin, eto. 


All the New Styles and Shapes. 





We think they are worth $5.00. 
to examination. 


shoe made. ; ; 


Order a pair sent to you, subject 


If you do not think as we do, return at our ex- 
pense; and if you do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 


: 
. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALEIGH, N. c. 





against loss by fire. 
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FARMERS : AND: OTHERS ; PLEASE: TAKE; NOTICE, 


Re" We will insure your Gin House and other property 


Fr Will. pay you $12.50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


}@F" Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lite Insurance Company in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
James C. Blasingame & Bro., 


Orricre: 509 TucKkmER BuILpING, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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of the Farm and Fireside. 
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NEW AND 
COMPLETE 
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oy Poultry Book 
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| HOW TO MARKET THE PROD 





‘Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of ponltry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS .—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are fual- 
ly descrihed and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


UCT is.an important subject which 


is discussed from the standpoint of experience, und raisers are instructed 
| how to get top prices fof their product. 
PRACTICAL PONTS.— That which Gharacte:izes this book and sets it 
| apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con- 


j tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
| they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens, 


MER one year for only $1.20. First 
Address: |" 


tym. 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 


It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to Taz ProGRressivk FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE Frre 
come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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However, the b-st way for the), 


land—and it is with one eye to this 
we are working—would be toscatter 
five bushels of slaked lime per acre on 
the green vines when they are at their 
best, and immediately plow them 
under so as to be ready for the cotton 
crop in the spring, thus raising the 
80 acres of cotton on the two 80 acre 
fields alternately year after yoar 
and never two crops of cotton suc- 
oessively following each other. 

Now I firmly believe that any 

planter who will handle his 160 acre 
—previous—cotton field in this way 
will gather more than one bale per 
acre from 80 acres on the average an- 
nually, or likely over the amount 
mow had from the 160-acre cotton 
field. If the 80 acres noted above be 
planted early for fodder corn and 
drilled in rows two feet apart, and 
after one level working, drill one 
row of peas inthe middle between 
the corn rows, cutting the same 
when both are in their highest green 
state, likely about first of July, and 
with green oats, millet or other 
grass cutting all into the silo, it will 
make a feed that is very hard to ex- 
oel, if well enriched with cotton seed 
meal and perhaps some wheat bran 
and corn meal. 

After this crop the land\should be 
sowed in peas or beans and plowed 
ander just before frost, as recom. 
mended above. 

One might say that ‘‘you have pro- 
vided for an outlay of $300 a year for 
concentrated fertilizers and that is 
as much as I now spend for 160 acres 
of cotton.” 

I reply, that is true, but under an 
entirely different system of agricul 
ture. You now use most all the net 
profits from the cotton field to pay 
for fertilizer, meat and things, while 
the cotton field is getting no better 
#f not poorer every year. We can 
gee that under this new system it is 
shown that in keeping 300 sheep the 
get income is annually $400 for nine 
years. Three hundred dollars per 
annum can easily be spared for basic 
fertilizers in return for the lint cot 
ton, wool and mutton sold from the 
plantation, leaving over $100, a year 
from the sheep—and that at mini- 
mum not maximum prices—besides 
ever $1,000 a year net profits from 
the 80 bales of cotton annually soid ; 
and in addition to this, the fact that 
the 160 aores of cotton landis an- 
aually becoming richer and more 
productive as well asin evident im- 
provement of the entire plantation. 

Under this system I am much mis- 
taken if cotton growers could not 
produge cotton at five cents per 
pound and clear more money than 
they do now under the present sys- 
tem, and thus gore the giant com 
bines in their dens and, under the in. 
vincible law of supply and demand, 
be able to wrest from them their ill- 
gotten gains. Also, co-extensively 
therewith save to the South the mil. 
lions of money now being paid by 
the Northern wool manufacturers to 
foreign countries for imported wool 
and woolens that the people will and 
must have. 

If sheep husbandry were generally 
engaged in by the planters, it would 
vastly increase the entire cotton crop 
and produce a clip of wool worth half 
as much as the cotton, and produce 
@ quantity of the best meatin the 
world worth far more than the South 
is now paying the North and West 
for meat, and besides all this estab- 
lish a system of agriculture that 
. would not only be self-sustaining to 

the land, but would vastly promote 
its general fertility and productive- 
mess. 

I have a few more words, and then 
1 am through in this connection. 

I started out to show that to de- 
vote one half the area to sheep hus- 
bandry that is now devoted to grow- 
ing cotton on scarcely a paying basis, 
would not only introduce to the 
South a comparatively new industry, 
that is in itself most profitable, but 
would result in an increased crop of 
cotton, mainly froth use of sheep ma- 
nure asa fertilizer under an advanced 
and progressive method of prepara- 

~ tion and application. 

Now if there are any three reliable 
planters or shepherds in the South 
or elsewhere who will carefully cor. 
sider what I have written, without 
any prejudice, and then can show 
even reasonably well that I am mis. 
taken and have failed in my under- 


taking. I wish them to rise upanddo| 


so, and to send me their pictures, for I 
shall not only want to hear from 
them, but to see them. 
SAMUEL AROHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N.C. 
Te Make Cows Mea use Sharples Cream 


tors. Book “B Dairying” & Gat. ah tree 
‘'W. Chester, Pa. 





Farm Miscellany. 





INQUIRY AS TO SAGE GROWING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Can you inform me where I can 
get any information concerning the 
growing and marketing of the herb 
sage, giving markets where the 
loaves bring best prices. 

Very truly yours, 
Niu C. MoF. 
Moore Co., N.C. 





Aaswer by Botanist Gerald McCar- 
thy, to whom this inquiry was re- 
ferred. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The sage crop, about which your 
correspondent enquires, is the com- 
mon garden sage—Salvia officinalis. 
There are three varieties of this, or 
as some botanists say two species— 
the plain green sage, red sage and 
purple sage. 

The plain sage is best. This is a 
perennial plant of very robust 
growth. Can be grown from seed 
sown in spring about time of sowing 
lettuce. Sow the seeds thinly in 
drills 24 inches apart ; cover the seeds 
lightly. Root cuttings from an old 
bed will also do. The bed should be 
plowed up and renewed every three 
years, as the roots tend to make a 
solid matin the ground, preventing 
clean cultivation. A very rich loamy 
soil or one inclining to be moist is 
best. A northern exposure is desir- 
able or shade from the midday sun. 
In harvesting, cut out every second 
row about time plants are half 
grown; then cut other rows when 
the plant shows signs of going to 
seed. Never allow the plants to 
bloom. Usually two or three ocut- 
tings per annum can be obtained, if 
the ground is very rich and the bed 
is kept free from weeds. The best 
manure is a high grade complete fer- 
tilizer to which should be added half 
its weight of nitrate of soda. Use 
600 to 1,000 pounds per acre or more. 
Sage is sold in the green state, 
bunched, like other garden herbs. It 
is sold by commission men who deal 
in produce. Sage is but little used 
in medicine and the market is not 


large. Sage is also used in the dry 
state for flavoring, especially at 
Christmas. 


Presumably the commission men 
who sell this herb green will also 
handle itin the dry state. If there 
is any considerable demand for sage 
by manufacturing chemists Messrs. 
Wallace Bros., of Statesville, N. C., 
probably buy tue plant. I wouldnot 
advise any one to go largely into 
sage growing unless they have an 
assured market for the product. The 
labor expense is quite large. Seed 
of sage can be boughtof J. M. Thor. 
burn & Co., New York. 
GERALD McCarRTBHY, 
N.C. Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEASONABLE FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

This has been a remarkable year 
in many respects and a fine year for 
the farmer to show his skill and sug- 
cess. My plan for years has been to 
prepare well and divide the extremes 
of the seasons between wet and dry 
seasons ; never plant so as to drown, 
and in so doing have no reason for 
complaint. My manuring is top 
dressing every time, fall, winter and 
summer so as to give the young 
plant a thriity start and this pre. 
vents firing in adry period. When 
plants of any description are young 
is the time to give them special care 
and attention. Variety is my plan 
for years; have as many as twenty- 
odd different crops so as to plant 
and gather every month in the year. 

Tomatoes did well for,me this 
year, except one bed or row, which 
I planted ; had my doubts of success. 
.The land was too rich with cow ma 
nure. Vines were numerous, but 
fruit scarce. Sold my cabbage as 
they stood early in the season to a 
merchant near by ata good profit; 
they were planted in late fall. My 
plants for this fall are up and many 
have called on me for plants ; expect 
to have quite « number of them 
Some of our leading men have tried 
fall planting for two years. 

In all my planting I change places ; 
never plant the same crop on the 
same place each year—if I do so itis 
my loss. Success with all vegetables 
is brought about by proper selection 
of land, then plenty of well rotted 
manure, and proper work at the 
right time. 

R. R. Moores. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





I find by having implements pre- 
pared for use when needed, much 
time is saved when getting the crops 
in. WhenI am through with a piece 
of machinery I coat the steel parts 
with castor oil or axle grease, and if 
any ts should need repairing, 
have it done before needed. No time 
teeny in the scouring of tools.—J.8§. 








‘The Progressive Farner, October 22, 1901. 

















FARMERS’ GILT EDGE BUTTER CHURN. 





Mr. Hunter Describes an Easily-Made Churn 
That is a Great Labor-Saver, and a Boon to 
Womankind—Make one for Your Wife. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
According to promise made at 

Hillsboro to some of the Alliance 

brethren, I will now explain how to 

make and operate the FARMERS’ GILT 

EDGE BUTTER CHURN. 

Make a water tight box, of taste- 
less wood, 22 inches long, 8 inches 
wide and 8 inches deep, inside meas- 
ure ; make a lid same size as bottom, 
and fit it as nearby water-tight as pos- 
sible, with a square hole 3x8 inches 
in the centre of lid, with a rabbet 
one fourth inch deep and back, same 
as for window glass ; get a glass right 
size, and putty it in, very carefully. 

Get a strip of common sheeting 

one and one-half inches wide. Cut 
two pieces 24 inches long and 2 pieces 
10 inches long. Fold them three 
thick, which will make the strip half 
inch wide, run a row of atitching 
along the middle of each. This 
makes the packing under the lid. 
Wet the packing, lay it all around on 
the top edge of the box, lay the lid 
on and see that it will be water-tight 
when the lidis keyed down. This 
completes the box. 
Get 2 pieces of hard wood 6 inches 
long, 3 inches wide and 1 inch thick, 
fasten them in the center, one on 
each side of the outside of the box. 
Four 1% inch screws in each will 
fasten them securely. Find the exact 
center, bothin height and length, 
and bore a 1-inch hole at the center 
through the hard wood for the shaft 
or journal ; the hole can be square if 
desired. Make a piece 6 inches long 
suitable to turn ina proper box or 
nick cut in the horse. Make another 
piece about 8 inches long for the 
other side, round next the churn to 
run in notch in the horse. Leave 
about 4 inches, 2 inches square, to be 
outside the horse; make a tenant 
144x2 inches and fit a crank 11 inches 
long on this tenant. Your churn 
now ought to hang on this shaft on 
the horse or stand about balanced. 

Get four pieces of hard wood 8x3x1, 

ins. mortise a hole 1} ins. from one 

end, 4x14 ; with screws fasten these 

4 pieces on the outside, 3 inches from 

the end, near each corner. In fasten- 

ing them, put the lid on and allow 
the top of the mortises on one side to 
be 14% inches above the lid, on the 
other one inch. Make keys 4x1 
strong at one and x1 strong at the 
other. Drive these keys in the mor- 
tises to key the lid, and it your pack- 
ing is right you will have a perfectly 
water tight box. Bore a half or 
three quarter hole in the bottom one 
inch from the insjde of one of the 
ends and puta peg init, preferably 
at the end that the crank points to. 

This completes the churn. You 

may make ahorseor stand to suit 


yourself. 
TO CHURN. 


Have the cream to say 60 degrees 
in summer and 62 degrees in winter. 
Fill the churn half full, key the lid 
down ; turn slowly five revolutions ; 
hold the churn bottom up and draw 
the peg to let the air out. Do this 
every 5 to 10 revolutions until no 
more air will come out, then every 
five minutes until the butter is 
gathered 

The rule is to turn from 40 to 50 
revolutions per minute. But the 
speed may be such as will suit your 
strength or inclination. I would ad- 
vise not more than 60 per minute at 
any time. 

You will notice on the glass the 
condition as the changes come, also 
by the sound of the splashing cream. 
When the butter breaks, or begins 
to come, reduce the speed. When 
little hair like streaks of butter are 
seen on the glass the butter will be 
gathered inalump. You will churn 
in from 15 to 60 minutes, controlled 
by unaccountabie conditions 

Some’ times very rich cieam will 
get so thick it wiil not full from end 
to end of the churn when revolved. 
In cold weather pour some hot water 
in through the hole in the bottom. 
In warm weather pour c»ld water in. 
Some times it may be necessary to 
use water cold or hot to make the 
butter gather. One hundred and 
ninety nine things may happen to 
the butter maker, and not many of 
them can be very satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

For three years we have used this 
kind of a churn and we have no 
‘Dog Day’’ churning anyhow, as we 
did have before I made and used it. 

I hope I have made the building of 
one so plain that any‘‘wood butcher,”’ 


however inexperienced, cannot err. 

Bat I will gladly give additional 
information for an addressed and 
stamped envelope. 


A. M. HunrTer. 
Lexington, Davidson Co., N. C. 








ADVICE AS TO THE COTTON CROP. 


We have just received the follow- 
ing suggestions -from Prof. W. F. 
Massey. They were evidently writ- 
ten some weeks ago, being now a 
little unseasonable, but may be con- 
sidered with profit in the growing of 
future crops. 

He says: ‘While we have time 

and again argued that the coffon 
farmer, by the use of a short rota- 
tion, in which the peas are brought 
in frequently on the land, can avoid 
the purchase of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers, and in fact, can finally bring 
his land into such a condition that 
he will need no fertilizers except a 
liberal application of phosphoric 
acid and potash on the pea crop pre- 
ceding the cotton planting, still the 
cultivation of the soil is a matter so 
dependent upon seasonal conditions 
and rainfall, or its absence, that no 
iron clad rule can always be followed, 
and there are times when the success 
of the crop depends upon a quick 
taking of measures for its safety. 
Then, if after the heavy rains, we 
find that the cotton has put on a 
yellowish tint, we may be sure that 
some immediately available nitrogen 
is needed, and the watchful farmer 
will not hesitate to a@pply it. Onone 
occasion, at least, we have seen the 
entire difference between a top crop 
and no top crop made by a top dress- 
ing as late as August, when here 
and there a boll was opening. The 
portion of the field top dressed made 
a fine top crop, while the remainder 
did not. ‘ 
‘‘There is an addition reason for the 
improving farmer to make this July 
dressing to the cotton. He will, or 
should, at the last working, sow 
crimson clover seed among the cot- 
ton so as to have a green crop on the 
land in winter to act as a trap for 
the nitrogen that may be leaching 
away from a bare soil, for in the 
South there is as much loss of nitro- 
gen from the soil in the winter rains 
as in the summer culture, and if the 
nitrates that are formed do not get 
taken by some green crop and thus 
be locked up in the form of organic 
matter, they will be washed away 
from the soil.’’ 





To set fence posts, dig a hole three 
feet deep, and big enough to handle 
shovel nicely. Take equal parts of 
cement and sand, mix with water 
and add brokenstone. Put ashovel- 
fulin the bottom of the hole, place 
the post, wood or iron nicely painted, 
in it and fill up with the mixture 
several inches above the top of the 
ground and slop it down from the 
post to keep the water from standing 
around the post.—M. H. Robb, Tun- 
nelville, Pa. 
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TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 





If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 


six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but wil! 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRIOE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made at a sacrifice 
a Sie Sepe of mgr the work in 

of more of the usal 
who need it. ~ ” 
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The Best FARM WAGON @&* 





Select a Wagon as Carefull 
Would a Horse or a Cow 


You don’t get a new one every day. You want the best 


THE FLORENCE 
WACON 


« a 
) nice to look at, strong, enduring, | 
selected materials by expert workmen 
accompanies every one. If we h 


will please you and save you 
you to havea Fl eotedar 


FLORENCE WAGON WORKS, Florence, Alabama 
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Grow Grasses and Raise Cat 


—_2>-_ 


Examine agricultural statistics and see 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield a 
acre of grasses and forage crops ; — 
pare her advantages for stock-raisin oa 
those of other States. Profit by nae Be 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whe as 
have few animals or many, 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plante of the South 


RY 3. B. KILLBRW, 


ther yon 
you carnot afforg 


of the Uni 





sity ef Ti 


It is a complete manual of the cul. 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 

‘ 


The bog§ discusses the character. 
istics of the principal panes, 2 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest gTAass ex. 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of -half tone cuts of field 
operations. - 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valu- 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s (Grasses 
and Forage Crops” to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as « pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year #0 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALICN, a. 6. 














ernment as the most expert 
the age. 


Breeeding, Training, 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 
Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 


and successful horseman of 


The whole work 

-—comprises—, 

—-History,— 

\ Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 








heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer,one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 














This remarkable Work Was Dret suid exciusiveiy Ly agehts at $2 Lae 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word und ev 
illustration in’ the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper 4? 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subeorit 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in rene 
(other than your own) and we will sendwou a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progross\v"s 
First come, first gerved._ Orde MLR , 

; THE PROGRESS. a a Cc 
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